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~The Week. 


WE have commented elsewhere somewhat in detail on the Cabinet 
appointments. Taken as a whole, we think the general feeling is that 
the Cabinet is a very strong one, and that it would have been difficult 
to have made a better one out of the materials at command. It is 
quite evident that, in spite of one or two slips which we have pointed 
out, General Grant has acted with great independence in making his 
selections, as it was generally expected he would. It is not unreason- 
able to hope that he will infuse or has infused enough of his spirit 
into the heads of the Treasury and Post-office Departments, who are 
of course most exposed to the rush of office-seekers, to cause them to 
abandon the old party rule both in making vacancies and in filling 
them. Mr. Boutwell has announced his intention of doing so, and a 
rumor runs through the ranks of office-seckers that Mr. Creswell laughs 
at “claims, ’ no matter by whom presented. 


Congress seems to have cut out for itself work enough to last it for 
a good many more than the thirty days which was spoken of at first 
asthe probable length of the session. Already there are about four 
hundred new and old bills to be acted on. Then, besides its regular 
work, there is the absorbing outside work—the examining of certifi- 
cates of “soundness,” the interviews with supplicatory or deprecatory 
or minatory constituents, and the pushing of the “claims” of the lucky 
few by the senators and representatives. If it were not for certain 
obvious considerations, one would imagine that out of mere love of life 
every public man from Grant down would be ardently in favor of Mr. 
Jenckes’s Civil Service Bill. The pressure on the influential men at 
Washington, the wear and tear of mind and temper, must be unspeak- 
ably great. The stories that are told will, however, have the effect of 
making some, at least, of us outside observers reflect once more, that the 
public cannot by possibility be well served by servants who get their 
places in such a scrabble for them as Washington is now witnessing. 





To-day week the Senate adjourned till last Monday. On Wednes- 
day most of the day was taken up by a discussion of the bill to repeal 
the Tenure-of-Office Act, which the House promptly sent up at the be- 
ginning of the session. Mr. Morton—who is as pertinacious in this 
matter as Mr. Sumner is in regard to Mrs. Lincoln’s pension, not to 
mention other things - wanted the act repealed at once, but Mr. Trum- 
bull thought it would be best to refer it to the Judiciary Committee. 


“endorse the application” of any office-hunter who does not come 
from the senator’s own State—which is much like saying that the two 
senators of any given State are to have its patronage. But, on the 





other hand, the repeal is opposed by Mr. Sumner, whose State is not 
divided very closely, and by Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Conkling and 
other senators of whose motives in such matters nobody speaks evil 
o° course. There are doubtless some strong legal arguments in favor 
of keeping some parts of the present act still on the statute-book. 
On Thursday the Public Credit Bill was discussed. On Monday it was 
discussed again, Mr, Carpenter alone making any new or strong point 
against it. Some future Congress, he said, might repeal the bill— 
which we do not now need, for our honesty is not now suspected —and 
thus might inflict a blow upon the public credit, and make this enact- 
ment, useless at best, positively injurious. The bill, as it came from 
the House, was finally passed by a vote of 42 to 13. On Tuesday there 
was a very animated and very able debate on the Tenure-of-office Act, 
which the Judiciary Committee propose should be suspended till Con- 
gress meets in December next. Mr. Edmunds, in particular, was as 
sharp as a needle. 


To-day week the House was not in session, nor was it the day be 
fore, nor on Saturday last—these days being devoted to constituents. 
On Friday a scheme of Mr. Butler’s was taken up, and its execution 

| agreed upon by a vote of 93 to 47. He wants a joint committee of 
three senators and six representatives who shall take charge of legisla- 
| tion upon Indian affairs. As he will probably have a place on this 
committee—if the Senate should agree to its establishment—-he will 
be in a fair way to be paid for not being put on any of the important 
committees except the one on Reconstruction. Meantime, General 
Grant seems to have flanked the Indian Ring by giving to the depart- 
ment of which the Indian Bureau is a part General Cox for a head. 
| Giving to the army the department, when the Senate had refused it 
| the bureau, is not the directest way to get military influence felt in 
the Indian question, but it is better than unmitigated Ring-manage- 
ment. What will come of the proposed committee we shall see in 
time. On the same day Mr. Schenck’s Public Credit Bill was passed 
by a vote of 97 to 48. Fourteen Republicans—if Mr. Beatty, a consis- 
tent repudiationist, is a Republican—voted with the Democrats in the 
/negative. Mr. Butler of Tennessee was one of these; another was Mr. 
| Butler of Massachusetts, who was followed on this, as on similar occa- 
sions heretofore, by Mr. Cobb of Wisconsin. The rest of the fourteen 
were: Mr. Deweese, whom no one would think of as the best man in 
| the best Southern delegation—that from North Carolina; Mr. Coburn, 
_of Indiana, an old member, but unknown to the country at large; his 
| colleagues—Mr. Shanks, who is better known, or more widely known; 
Mr. Tyner, like Mr. Coburn as regards the extent of his reputation ; and 
| Mr. Orth, whom we know little about—Mr. G. A. Townsend praises him 
highly; Mr. Wilson, of Ohio; Mr. Taffe, of Nebraska; Mr. Hawkins, 
| of Tennessee ; and Mr. Hopkins, a colleague of Mr. Cobb’s. These are 
all that remain in the House of the dangerously large crowd of repu- 
diators who seemed to be having it all their own way a year or 680 
since, and who, first and last, have been about as expensive a set of 
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men as any country with ercdit to be injured ever staggered under. 
But apparently we have seen the last of them, though there is no doubt 
that if we should find ourselves in difficulties at any time soon, Mr. 
Butler and his friends would improve their opportunities. 


The standing committees in the House of Representatives have 
been announced, but present nothing very remarkable, and are on the 
whole pretty well chosen. General Butler magnanimously wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Blaine, requesting him not to allow his friendship for the 
unworthy subscriber to influence him in his appointments. The gene- 
ral is accordingly placed at the head of the Reconstruction Committee, 
in which he will probably do some good service, and has a place on 
the Judiciary Committee, where he can do no harm, if they do not let 
him “investigate” too much. Mr. Banks retains his old place on the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, the dread and envy of the effete states- 
men of the crumbling monarchies of Europe. Luckily, each year he 
holds the place his powers of mischief decline, and his “ reports” are 
now read, when read at all, mainly on wet days in lonely taverns. 
The Cemmittecs of, Ways and Means and on Appropriations, which 
are the most important, are both good. Mr. Schenck we are glad to 
see in his old place on the Committee of Ways and Means. He writes 
to us enquiring whether “ we are able to answer the arguments” used by 
him in the debate which followed the row over the counting of the 
electoral vote, being moved thereto by our speaking of his performance 
on that occasion @& “an escapade.” We reply that we do not need to| 
answer his arguments. What we say is, that the proper time and place | 
for the production of them was in the debate on the concurrent reso- | 


| 


lution on providing for the case of Georgia, which took place a week | 
before the counting of the votes, ard that any man who then failed to | 


speak was bound to hold his tongue at the actual counting; that the | 


row was, in our opinion, really gotup by General Butler for the sake | 
of notoriety, and that it was, therefore, the duty of good citizens, to 
say nothing of sensible members like Mr. Schenck, to keep clear of 
him. All this has, of course, no bearing on the question of what ought 
to be done when the Vice-President finds an “old newspaper,” ‘n place 
of an electoral certificate, in the envelope; but that question not hav- | 
ing yet arisen we have nothing to say about it. 








We may perhaps have said a word too much when recently we | 
charged Pennsylvcnia with being the most corrupt State in the 
Union. At ail events, we are sure our Philadelphia friends will agree 
with us that the charge would perhaps have come with a better 
grace from some journal not published in the city of New York and 
the State of which Albany is the capital. They will very likely be 
pleased with the history, which has just been ordered printed, of 
the bribery and corruption of our last Legislature. A_ special 
committee has been for a long time taking testimony, and among 
the facts brought to light are some like these: Mr. Henry 
Thompson, an Erie Director, being put on the stand, was asked 
whether the company had paid Governor Fenton any money for his 
signature to the bill legalizing the acts of the Directors in the 
famous “ Erie war.” Mr. Thompson suggested that he could not be 
expected to answer that question, as the scope of the committee’s 
powers did not warrant them in enquiring about any bribery but 
that of the Legislature. The Honorable Mr. Thomas Murphy was 
next called up, and he swore that Mr. Thompson told him that he 
saw two checks of $10,000 each paid over to Mr. Hamilton Harris, the 
Govertior’s legal adviser, under an agreement that on that same day 
the Governor’s signature should be given to the bill. It was given, 
Mr. Thompson added, within three hours. This was pretty direct. 
Mr. Murphy went on to say, that a while afterwards he, as chairman of 
a Republican political committee, went to Mr. Jay Gould, president 
of the Erie company, and asked him for a subscription to the party 
fund to be used in the Presidential campaign. Mr. Gould replied, 
Mr. Murphy said, that he had already had to give $20,000 for 
Fenton. Mr. Harris and Mr. Jay Gould, however; donot know anything 
about any such moneys as the preceding witness mentioned. Then, 
after this little affair, we had our Senatorial election ; and the Common 


| lies before us. 





Council of this city we have always with us; and there used to be talk 


of the Albany Regency; and altogether, perhaps as we have said. 
we may have been a little too fast in what we said about the neigh. 
boring State. Still there is no doubt that when Albany is de. 
stroyed by fire from heaven, Harrisburg may as well begin to look 
about her. 





The returrs of the Department of Agriculture for February help 
to confirm certain assertions as tu the wealth of the country which we 
have frequently made in the Nation, but which some of our teaders 
have found it difficult to swallow. Horses have only increased slightly 
in the Western and Southern States, hardly at all in the Eastern and 
Middle. Oxen and other cattle have decreased in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Florida, Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois - 
in this last State, five per cent. In several of these States there 
is also a falling off in milch cows. There has been a general dimi- 
nution also in the number of sheep and hogs, the falling off in 
fattening hogs amounting in the valley of the Ohio to fifteen per 
cent. It is no wonder under these circumstances that the prices of 
food show no serious decline. The matter would speedily be 
set to rights by the natural flow of capital and labor into agricul- 
ture, if there was anything like steady financial legislation, or rather 
no legislation, at Washington. But the more agricultural prices rise, 
the more the tariff doctors seek to draw off money and men from 
farming by raising the premiums on manufactures. 





We two or three times last fall, when Mr. Van Meter of the Howard 
Mission was occupied in getting up the Water Street revival, asked 
for the accounts of that institution and the names of the auditors, but 
gotno answer. These enquiries have, however, apparently produccd 
some fruit. Mr. Van Meter has retired from the superintendent: hip, 
and the trustees have produced a financial statement, going back as 
far as November, 1868 (just about the time of the revival), which now 
We presume it is satisfactory, and trust the institu- 
tion will now flourish and keep its receipts and disbursements faith- 
fully in black and white before the public. To expose charitable or- 
ganizations to suspicion is an offence against the human race. 


The Belgian trouble seems to have blown over, it appearing plainer, 
the more the subject was discussed, that to traverse the right of the 
Belgian legislature to prohibit the sale of national railroads to foreign 
companies, and thus place what will be the great military highways 
in the next war inthe hands of Frenchmen up to the very gates of the 
capital, was to be a little too outrageous. Whether Count Bismarck 
was at the bottom of this matter or not makes little difference, as it 
cannot be denied that Belgian leaning towards Germany, with indiffer- 
ence to French opinion, grows, and nothing that France can now do 
can check this tendency. The constitutional system has been thor- 
oughly rooted in Belgium, thanks to Leopold, who was considerably 
wiser in his generation than Louis Philippe, though the latter used to 
write him long letters of advice. Bismarck, who is back in his place, 
though not very well, seems to give little attention to the row, be- 
ing occupied with the punishment of the ex-King of Hanover and the 
ex-Elector of Hesse, whose private property in Prussian dominions he is 
confiscating, on the ground that they are using it to promote intrigues 
against the Prussian Government, and to subsidize the French press 
into exciting hostility and suspicion of Prussia in the mind of the 
French public. The King of Hanover he treats somewhat tenderly, in 
deference to his own sovereign’s feelings. But the Elector he “ handles 
without gloves,” calling him, amongst other things, “a reptile.” The 
Elector, who is perhaps one of the greatest of living rascals, is in the 
meantime quite hopeful, and is said to have recently announced to 
deputation of his former subjects his confident expectation that he 
would shortly again reign over them. 











The recent debates on the press law in the French Senate and 
on the right of pubiic meeting in the Corps Législatif both show 
decided movements in advance, even amongst the supporters of the 
Imperial dynasty. One of them, M. de Maupas, declared frankly 10 
the Senate his belief that ministerial responsibility to the Chambers 
was absolutely necessary to the security of the throne, which called 
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forth an indignant rebuke from M. Rouland, the minister, as being a 
discussion of the constitution. M. de Sartiges, at one time ambassa- 
dor at Washington, advocated, as the result of his experience here 
and in England, complete liberty of the press as the only safeguard 
against the excesses of the press, but he was met by the argument 
that it was the excesses of the press which had recently deluged this 
country with blood, which adds one more to the list of “causes of 
the rebellion.” The question of public meetings is a more difficult 
one, and the ministers derived considerable advantage over their 
opponents in the debate from the fact that, in the meetings which are 
leading to all the uproar, free discussion is not permitted. All the 
speakers are in favor of the abolition of property and marriage, and of 
the Deity, and the addresses are directed merely to questions of 
detail. Anybody who objects to the general principles of the majo- 
rity is at once silenced, if not expelled. There is a Commissary of 
Police present, who occasionally has a “ set-to ” with the speakers, but 
only when they seem to be assailing the existing Government. The 
opinion appears to prevail widely in Paris that the meetings, if not 
instigated, have been highly enjoyed by the Government, as they 
give the middle classes a glimpse once more of what isin store for 
them in case the strong hand is withdrawn; and the requisite 
impression having been produced the “free platform” is to be taken 
down and the halls shut up. This impression is strengthened by the 
performances of a one sou paper called Le Peuple, which is believed to 
be the private property of the Emperor, and is sold for the cost of 
the stamp. This organ maintains that questions of ministerial 
responsibility and parliamentary reform have interest for the middle 
classes only, and that the great questions for the working class are 
the distribution of property and the relations of capital and labor. 





The progress of the Russians in Central Asia continues to excite 
anxiety as well as discussion both in England and in British India. 
The history of the extension of the Russian territory north of the 
mountains is very like that of the extension of British territory south 
of them. Agentsor explorers, commercial or diplomatic, have naturally 
to be sent out in various directions ; they fall in with native fanatics, 
are plundered, imprisoned, or beheaded ; troops are sent to deliver 
or avenge them ; troops need a base, and a base is supplied by a fort, or 
the expedition ends by an annexation of territory either by way of satis- 
faction or security. The great question under debate now amongst the 
Anglo-Indians is whether the mountains are passable by an army, and the 
geographers and explorers are hard at work over it, the weight of 
opinion leaning towards passableness. But there is a strong and 
growing feeling of the absurdity of maintaining that Great Britain 
has a vested interest in Central Asiatic barbarism, or that even Cossack 
civilization would not be something vastly better than Turkoman 
civilization, and that the Emperor of Russia would not be, after all, a 
very good neighbor, and that the best security for the British empire 
in India does not lie in arts rather than in arms. Sir John Lawrence, 
who is coming home after forty years of brilliant service, is strongly 
opposed to all interference, secret or overt, with Russia, and in his 
farewell speech urges the Anglo-Indians to rely for their security on 
justice and good government. That the government is rapidly im- 
proving, nobody denies. The revenue has nearly doubled within a 
few years; railroads are carrying civilization and commerce into the 
darkest corners of the peninsula, and there is already talk of throwing 
the whole cost of Indian administration, military as well as civil, on 
India itself. 





Some additional light has been thrown on the origin of the Cretan 
insurrection and the relation to it of the Hellenic Government, by the 
publication by M. Boudoures, former minister of foreign affairs, of a 
minute of the discussion by the ministerial council of an announcement 
made by the Cretans in 1864 that they were going to rise in arms in 
1865, and would like assistance. The application was gravely con- 
sidered and positively rejected, and the Cretans were advised to rely 
on peaceful appeals to the European powers, which Greece would sup- 
port, and which, in the opinion of the ministry, would have a good 
chance of success, while they were warned that an armed struggle 
would net only “ have nochance of success, but might, on the contrary, 








become the cause of making the condition of the Cretans worse.” This 
good advice was not taken, however, and the Bulgaris ministry, which 
succeeded that to which M. Boudoures belonged, encouraged the in- 
surrection, and we know the result—the ruin of the Cretans and 
the ridiculous humiliation of the Hellenic Kingdom. 


Mr. Gladstone has introduced in an able speech his bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The Church property he estimates 
at about $80,000,000 in gold, aud of this he calculates about one-half 
will go in compensating the holders of vested interests, and in appro- 
priations for the maintenance of the three Cathedrals, which are to be 
treated as national property. The tithes which are now a rent 
charge on the landlord’s estate, but were formerly paid by the 
tenant, the land-owners are to have the option of buying out, at about 
twenty-two years’ purchase, The bishops are at once to lose their 
seats in the House of Lords, and all bishops and clergymen hereafter 
appointed are to rely for their means of support on their congregatior s, 
The other half of the property Mr. Gladstone proposes to use in the 
endowment of establishments for charitable purposes not specially pro- 
vided for by the poor laws, such as idiot and lunatic, deaf, dumb, and 
blind asylums, hospitals, etc. The speech was listened to with great 
attention and Mr, Disraeli announced on behalf of the Opposition that 
he would offer no factious resistance, though he regarded the whole 
scheme as one of confiscation, but asked for abundant time for the con- 
sideration and discussion of the bill. It will probably pass the House of 
Commons without much difficulty, but its fate in the House of Lords 
is uncertain. It is doubtful, however, whether the latter has courage 
enough left to stop it. 





Our readers may remember that when Mr. Romero, the Mexican 
Minister at Washington, was leaving this country, in October, 1867, he 
was entertained at a public dinner, at which he laid down some rather 
startling doctrines in political philosophy, on which we commented at 
thetime. One was, that “nature had not made different sets of rules for 
each people, or each family of peoples,” and “that Providence con- 
trols mankind by the same code of rules, which are equally applicable 
to the Anglo-Saxon as to the Latin races, and to Indians and Af- 
ricans.” This is quite true as to one rule, at least, which is, that a so- 
ber, self-restrained, intelligent, and industrious people, is fit for self-gov- 
ernment, and no other; but the soundness of the deduction that Senor 
Romero drew from it, that his own countrymen were fit for self-gov- 
ernment, had, as we then said, to be tested by experience. He 
said it was Maximilian and the naughty French who kept Mexico 
from being a happy and united country. We said we feared not, but 
would wait and see. A letter from him to a private friend in this 
country has just been printed, dated February 17th, from which it 
appears that there were, when he wrote, three distinct rebellions going 
on in Mexico, with the accompanying slaughter and in security, though 
Maximilian has been nearly two years in his bloody grave, and there is 
not a hostile foreigner on Mexican soil. Turning to the latest newspaper 
reports from that region, we find that the opposition accuse the President 
and his Cabinet of corruption, and charge Lerdo de Tejada with buying 
land and Senor Romero with sending money to the United States in large 
sums, and General Palacio has published a letter in which he denounces 
the Juarez administration as unequal to the task of government. The 
charges of corruption are perhaps not worth attention, but turning to 
Senor Romero's letter for an answer or explanation, we find that the 
“opposition to the Government, formed of a very few persons who sym- 
pathized with the rebellion, have been clamoring for a change of Cabi- 
net. As their motives for asking this are not patriotic or noble, and they 
cannot in any manner represent the country, these desires have not 
been complied with.” As an answer from the ins to the outs, this strikes 
us as one of the best things in political literature, and gives us a 
tolerably clear notion of the ideas on which the attempt to carry on a 
constitutional government in Mexico is based. Nothing can be sound- 
er; we trust Juarez and his colleagues will never give up the reins of 
power till the pure and good come and ask them to do so in a respect- 
ful manner and from proper motives. We wish the plan could be in- 
troduced here. 
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THE PRESIDENTS APPOINTMENTS. 


Tue Cabinet has at last been brought into the shape in which it 
will probably carry on the Government during General Grant’s Admin- 
istration ; the public can now criticise it without having to rely too much 
on guesses or rumors. Mr. Washburne, as we ventured to anticipate last 
week, does not remain in the State Department, for which he was 
wholly unfitted, but goes as Minister to France, a post for which he 
may have some qualifications, but what they are it would be difficult 
If they include even'a slight knowledge of French, or any 
knowledge at all of continental politics, or society, or ideas, or manners, 
the public will have no reason tocomplain, In any event, the appoint- 
ment is as good as Mr. Lincoln’s first one to the same position. If 
the Secretary of Legation, who has not as yet been named, should 
possess any acquaintance with French, or even possess a rudimentary 
knowledge of written English, it will be better. Luckily, there is no 
question of importance now pending between this country and France. 
We have nothing to fear from her, as we had in 1861, and nothing to 
exact from her, as we had in 1864; and though we do not think the 
French, or any other mission, should be made a retreat for the Presi- 
dent’s invalid friends, no immediate mischief is likely to result from 
General Grant’s choice in this instance. The mistake, for such it must 
be called, no matter how we look at it, will on the whole be atoned for 
by the retention of Mr. Marsh in Italy, of Mr. Bancroft in Berlin, and 
the despatch of Mr. Motley to London, The substitution of Mr. 
Hamilton Fish for Mr. Washburne, in the State Department, is one 
with which everybody will feel at least satisfied. Men more familiar, 
not only with existing controversies between this and foreign govern- 
ments, but with the various weapons of dfplomacy, might doubtless 
be found witbout much difficulty; but it would not be easy to find 
a man in the ranks of the Republican party who meets so many of the 
requirements of the place and is likely to give the Administration so 
much moral as well as political strength. Mr. Fish possesses too, in an 
eminent degree, what every Secretary of State ought to have—that is, 
skill and experience in the social art, and a sense of dignity and self- 
respect which will save him from the temptation by which the State 
Department is so frequently beset, to convert State papers into stump 
speeches. 

The public interest in the Cabinet, however, has been mainly mo- 
nopolized by the Secretaryship of the Treasury, as this was the place 
which the friends of the old system made from the first the key of 
their position. It is the office which controls the largest number of 
appointments, in which rests the largest amount of responsibility, and 
which has at its command the largest number of pickings and perqui- 
sites of all kinds, for the reward of faithful adherents; and more im- 
portant than ail, it is the only office which can exercise a serious influ- 
ence on the protection and free-trade controversy. It was, therefore, the 
office about which the politicians proper were most troubled in their 
minds, and with regard to which they made the most determin- 
ed stand. The appointment of Mr. Stewart to it was to them a 
bitter disappointment in more ways than one. In the first place, he 
had not reached it in the regular line of political promotion. He did 
not belong to the political class, and had no experience of its wants, 
wishes, traditions, and rules; in the second place, his training has 
been so purely commercial that there was every probability of his in- 
troducing into the transaction of the government affairs the system by 
which he has succeeded in the transaction of his own—that is, 
the selection of employees for their business qualities solely, their 
dismissal for business defects solely, and the consideration of 
all matters of detail with reference to their bearing on the ques- 
tion of profits and loss solely, 


to say. 


To introduce this system into any 
government office would, we need hardly say, have been a revolution; 
a revolution that we desired, and hoped Grant was going to give us, 
and a revolution the political class was determined we should not have 
if it was in their power to prevent it. That the President did not in- 
tend to put one of their number into the office, and had a due appre- 
ciation of the needs of the place, his selection-of Mr. Stewart showed 
clearly; but he committed an irreparable mistake when he neglected 
to admit somebody of at least legal experience to his confidence, be- 
fore he announced the appointment. The legal objection to Mr. 
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Stewart seems to have come on him unexpectedly, and dumbfounded 
him. The attempt made to meet it, such as the message requesting 
suspension of the law, and Mr. Stewart’s assignment of his profits jy 
trust, were of the clumsiest kind, and revealed clearly to the politi. 
cians the weakness of the President’s position, and satisfied them that 
the time for a determined charge had come. Then we had the great 
Boutwell movement, which finally succeeded, and succeeded main}y 
because the President, being taken unawares, had nothing to oppose to 
it. He has more than once effected a change of front in the presence 
of the enemy; but this time the enemy was too quick for him. 

Mr. Boutwell was unquestionably the politicians’ choice for {}, 
Treasury, and his triumph is their triumph. He has been in no way 
prominently associated with financial questions, and has given no proof 
of financial knowledge or skill, The cry which has been kept up by 
the newspapers about his having “organized” the Internal Revenye 
Department, and which our contemporary, the Sun, sought to silence 
us with a few weeks ago, has really, if examined closely, no meaning, 
The word “organize” is one which is made to cover all kinds of 
action or interference, and is just as often used in a good as in a bad 
sense. It is not pretended that Mr. Boutwell created the Interng| 
Revenue Service; and if it be said that he provided the system of 
checks and responsibility under which the employees work, the answer 
is, that these checks are worse than worthless, and that he “ organized” 
the greatest sink of iniquity to be found in this or any other civilized 
country, and one in which a fourth of the revenue is stolen, and the 
morals of the community corrupted. There is, indeed, in view of the 
facts, a touch of the comic in anybody’s basing his claim to the 
Treasury Department on his having had anything whatever to do 
with setting the Internal Revenue machine in motion. The rest of 
Mr. Boutwell’s career has been that of an ardent politician, pure and 
simple. To the reconstruction process he supplied zeal simply. There 
was hardly a wild or foolish measure attempted by the Republican 
party in the course of it in which he was not a leader; and of the un- 
mitigated rant of the period he supplied more than his share. His 
published volume of speeches will supply anybody who is in search of 
it with some means of judging of his powers, and of the kind and 
amount of wisdom with which the world is governed. He is entitled 
to the credit, however, of having exposed once more the old fallacy of 
supposing that a sinking fund can be created out of anything but a 
surplus; and he has brought to the transaction of public affairs what 
is certainly a valuable quality in these times—a personal character 
above reproach. He is, too, perfectly sound and clear, if we may 
judge from his speeches, on the question of the payment of the public 
debt; but then, that question has been settled already by the people. 
The opinions of the Secretary of the Treasury upon it are not likely 
now either to strengthen or weaken the public credit. It must, too, be 
said in his favor that some point of, contact between the Administra- 
tion and the extreme wing of the Republican party was almost essen- 
tial to the harmonious working of the different branches of the Govern- 
ment, and this point is perhaps furnished by Mr. Boutwell better than 
it could have been by any other man. 


What is of most interest to the public is the manner in which Mr. 
Boutwell’s antecedents, training, and political relations are likely to 
affect his administration of his office; and on this point, we have 
nothing encouraging to say. A well-informed correspondent throws 
some disagreeable light on the subject in another column. One thing 
is certain, that it is all but impossible for a man, who has made his way 
in public life as Mr. Boutwell has, and who holds the notions that such 
a man must hold on the subject of party obligations and party disci- 
pline, to introduce thorough reforms into any branch of the public 
service. A curious illustration of the effect of party discipline on 
such minds is afforded by the support Mr. Boutwell gave to Butler 
last summer—a support through which he helped to return to Congress 
the most determined enemy the public credit has had, and probably 
one of the greatest jobbers who has ever sat in a legislative body. A 
more striking illustration still was afforded by Mr. Sumner’s refusal, at 
General Butler’s request, to confirm the appointment of General Gor- 
don to an office in Massachusetts, Butler asking the refusal as a person- 
al favor, and the reason being that Gordon holds and offers wmrefuted— 
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and, as we believe, irrefutable—evidence of Butler’s complicity in some 
most disgraceful dealings with the enemy during the war; and yet there 
are not many men in Congress on whose neck the party yoke has left 
fewer galls and bare spots thaa on Mr. Sumner’s, When men like him 
are guilty of such “ base compliances,” what can we expect of the reg- 
ular party hacks? 

We think we are safe in saying that there is a widespread and grow- 
ing conviction that we can look for no real reform in the Government 
till the system under which the present race of politicians have been 
pred has been broken up, and a new set of ideas and customs as 
regards the nature and objects of the government service introduced, 
and that this cannot be done by any faithful party man, no matter how 
noble the causes he may have served. Until it is broken up, a change 


of Administration may mean many good things, but one thing it will | 


not mean—the cessation or diminution of corruption; and corruption 
will kill, in spite of all the lyceum lectures, monthly magazines, and 
cheap lands. As long as the attempt to govern the country through 
the old set is continued, a large part of the eect of a party victory, no 
matter what the party cry may be, will be to put Smith into Jones’s 
place to do what Jones has been doing. What is wanted to complete 
the triumph of the politicians in Mr. Boutwell’s case is, that in order 
to get him or keep him in the Treasury, Judge Hoar, as coming also 
from Massachusetts, should be turned out of the Attorney-Generalship. 


is the strong point in his Cabinet; the only officer of whom it may 
be truly said that had the country been searched through, a fitter man 
for the place could not have been found. He is not only a lawyer of 
the first order,but a somewhat rare combination ofall the strong points 
inthe American character—an almost ideal Yankee; and his fidelity 
to the principles of the Republican party is as old as anybody’s, while 
his support of them has shown that they can be supported by the “ legal 
mind,” as well as by that curious piece of mush known to some of our 
Radical brethren as “ the human mind.” 





THE “SENTIMENT” OF THE “ALABAMA” OASE. 

Tue English papers brought by the last mail contain a great deal 
of discussion of the Alabama case, apropos of the probable rejection 
of Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s convention by the Senate, and the comments 
of the American press upon the negotiation. Those who thought 
Lord Clarendon had conceded too much, of course console themselves 
with the reflection that England has escaped further humiliation ; but 
all are agreed that as long as the question remains unsettled, the 





position of Great Britain, viewed with reference to a future foreign | 


war, is exceedingly unpleasant. The Spectator, which was during the 
rebellion one of the few faithful and steady supporters of the cause of 
the North, comments on the matter in a tone of grave and earnest re- 
monstrance, deprecating as in the highest degree absurd the senti- 
mental view of their wrongs which the Americans are taking, in 
refusing to accept pecuniary satisfaction for the injury they have 
suffered. It says: 


“The American people is in a mood only to be compared to that of 
an angry woman, who, when, every possible form of conciliation con- 
sistent with self-respect has been exhausted, declares to herself that 
‘the sulks’ are very enjoyable luxuries. They do not care about 
damages; they are indifferent to reparation ; they will not be bothered 
with arbitrations ; they do not want to fight ; they do not desire amity ; 
one thing, and one thing only, will content them, that they shall have 
the last word, and that we shall acknowledge ourselves in the wrong 
| mg on the only point where we were unmistakably in the right. 

he Government of Great Britain has gone, not indeed further than 
was right, but quite as far as was possible on the road of conciliation ; 
has agreed to submit everything, except its right to acknowledge a 
belligerent, to arbitration, and allows even that to be advanced as a 
plea in enhancement of damages; and is ready, if judgment goes 
against this country, to make the clearest conceivable acknowledgment 
of error, by paying a fine; and the Americans say that is all of no use. 
They were insulted, so they were, and they won't take the bracelet, so 
they won’t; and they were never in the wrong, and Edwin shall say so, 
before they'll kiss and be friends; and if not, they’ll wait, they will, 
and pay him off some day. They will not be content with damages, 
even though submission to the award is, under the circumstances, an 
open acknowledgment of error; but will have the British Government 


| say, in the teeth of all the facts, that they had no right to acknowledge 
'the South, that it was an ‘unfriendly act, though the North did it 
| first, though it was done to prevent war—for war must else have fol- 
| lowed on the seizure of our vessels on their way to a non-belligerent 
port—and though stanch friends of America like Mr. Forster pressed 
for the recognition in the interest of the Northern people.” 


Tht sentimental view of this or avy other political question is not, 
as our readers know, one for which we have any great sympathy; or one 
which, to our mind, has ever yet contributed much to the happiness or 
prosperity of mankind. In fact it is almost demonstrably true, that 
the progress of civilization consists largely in the disuse of the senti- 
| mental view in the regulation of political affairs, and in the submis- 
sion of an increasing number of the facts of life to the calm, cold 
| jurisdiction of reason. It will be found on the whole, that in com- 





paring one country with another, those in which sentiment has 
least to do with legislation, including treaty-making, are the happiest 
| and greatest; those in which pride, prejudice, and passion do most to 
| mould the policy, foreign and domestic, are most backward and miser- 


| able. 
We have published a few letters on the Alabama case which repre- 





| sent two different ways of looking at it—one the sentimental, and the 


} 
| other the legal or logical. We do not deem it necessary to comment on 
| them, because we are satisfied that whenever the Alahema case comes to 
ss . . | be settled, be it next year, or fifty years hence, it will be settled in the way 
This is talked of, and, we may be sure, hoped for; but we trust General | ; ie vs y 


Grant will have the good sense and firmness to preventit. Judge Hoar | which seems best for the country, materially as well as morally. When 
5 S 5 / . 5 ¢ | 


the opportunity offers to retaliate on England, by according belligerent 
| rights to a nascent rebellion, or selling cruisers to a foreign power en- 


| gaged in hostility with her, we feel right well assured that, no matter 


| what may now be said or felt, the action of the Government will be 
regulated by the consideration of American interests and honor solely. 
| The neutrality laws, as well as all other laws, have been enacted for the 
| promotion of American happiness, and not for the satisfaction of any 
foreign powers ; and the question of enforcing or not enforcing them 
in any particular case will be determined by a contemplation of the 
possible consequences to American interests, moral as well as material, 
and not by the strength or weakness of the popular desire to spite some- 
body or pay somebody off. We are} so well satisfied of this that we 
| think the calculation in which our correspondent “ America ” indulges 
is interesting rather as an expression of present feeling than as 
furnishing any help in guessing the final result of the Alabama con- 
troversy. We see in the universal repudiation of war, as a possible 
means of ending the dispute, a striking illustration of the extent to 
which the whole matter is already under the control of the popular 
| understanding ; there is no reason to believe that this control willnot 


increase as the years roll on. 

But while saying this, we cannot help expressing some surprise at 
the pain with which the Spectator and some other English journals 
regard the “sentimental” way in which the Americans look at the 
matter. The truth is, that “sentiment” has been at the bottom of the 
whole affair in England from first to last. Had Englishmen taken 
that intensely practical view of the war and its incidents which they are 
now so anxious to have Americans take, there would be no controversy 
whatever between the two countries, arising out of the war. What 
has given the recognition of the Southerners as belligerents so much 
importance is the general feeling that it was dictated by sentiment, and 
that sentiment one of extreme dislike to American government and 
society. The ground the Spectator takes as to the expediency of the thing 
| would have been tenable ground enough if the act were not judged 
| by the help of the subsequent acts and language of the British public. 
| There is no use in saying that the concession of belligerent rights was 
| simply the exercise of an undoubted legal right, and was on the whole 
a good thing for Americans. The right to laugh and clap your hands 
| when your neighbor's house is on fire is also an undoubted legal right ; 
| but you cannot prevent him from regarding it as at the same time an 
| indication of hostility, particularly if followed by a good deal of abuse 
| and derision. 

The mere recognition of the Confederates as lawful bellige- 
rents might have passed off without exciting much ill-feeling, if 
any; but when the leading newspapers began to hold Northern society 
and the Northern army up to scorn as the scum of the earth; when 
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the Times earnestly urged the Orleans princes to leave the Federal refusing for the present to negotiate when nothing is lost by q 
service, on the ground that they were disgracing themselves by asso- | lay? 

ciating with Federal officers; when the news of every Federal defeat | 
was received with the greatest joy, and that of every Federal victory | 
treated as an impudent lie; when the men the North held in most honor | 
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THE PARDONING POWER. 


Jail ; a ae ee prises ich i Wuen Mr. Johnson began to issue, or when attention was firs 
oe ays te as ra t ae ys fer an “te we roa | drawn to his practice of issuing, pardons to the right and left, it was 
marauders ; the commonest incidents of war reate as evidences of in-| sumed by the Republican leaders that his motive was a political 
conceivable barbarity, and the continued prosecution of the war, even | 





in the private correspondence of English men and women with Amer- 


ican friends—often bereaved fathers, mothers, or sisters—as proof posi- 
tive that the whole community was under the domination of a ferocious 
and bloodthirsty instinct; when the vulgarity, and cowardice, and 
meanness of everybody Northern was often taken for granted at Eng- 
lish dinner-tables, in the presence of American guests, as the basis of 
conversation, and this not in positive unkindness, but in apparent uncon- 
sciousness that Americans had feelings either individual or national to 
be hurt by any imputation ; above all, when the exploits of the Alabama 
began to be talked of as a matter for national pride, and her builder was 
cheered in the House of Commons—of course Americans were confirmed 
in their suspicion that the original recognition of the Confederacy as a 
belligerent was an indication of a really unfriendly feeling. If there 
was no “ sentiment” at the bottom of English treatment of the Ameri- 
can question, why in the name of all that is wonderful was it pursued ? 
There was no material gain expected from it. It was in fact purely 
“sentimental,” a prolonged piece of indulgence in passion, 


English journals and English society have never ventured to speak 
of any continental people in any such fashion. It would never enter 
into the head of an English journalist or legislator to keep up similar 
abuse, through four weary years, of Frenchmen and their army, no 
matter how decided his opinions might be on the wrongfulness of 
their wars, If any set of men of prominence in England attempted 
it, they would be indignantly cried down, first, because it would be 
considered indecent; and secondly, because it would be considered 
certain to excite in the breasts of Frenchmen the deepest hatred of 
England, and lead to international difficulties—in other words, be- 
cause Frenchmen would take a “sentimental” view of the matter, and 
probably act on it. In fact, in expecting Americans to treat the 
Alabama matter as simply a question of dollars and cents, and act and 
talk as if nothing had happened, Englishmen are again treating the 
American map as an exceptional animal. Suppose the manner and 
language and policy of English journals and society towards Prussia 
had been during the late war what it was to Americans during their 
war, or Prussians had known as well what was passing in England as 
Americans knew; will any candid Englishman say that Englishmen 
would at this hour be safe on the streets of Berlin, or could travel in 
any Prussian railway, without running imminent risk of having their 
noses pulled as soon as their nationslity was known, without, in short, 
finding in every man who fought at Kéniggriitz, or had a son or brother 
who died there, a kicker and reviler? Would the Prussian or any 
European government, under these circumstances, be in haste to settle 
the matter up for a small amount in sovereigns? If a friend soundly 
kicked me, it would of course, from one point of view, be absurd for 
me to continue to look gloomy whenever he came in sight, and refuse 
to transact business with him for a long while afterwards, and would 
of course lay me open to the charge of taking a womanish and senti- 
mental view of a very regrettable incident; but my reply would be a 
good and sufficient reply—that I was human, and had been so created 
that I did not like being kicked, and that the insult rankled in my 
breast long after the physical pain had disappeared from my back; 
and it is to the knowledge of this fact—that men have feelings to be 
hurt, and that wounds to the feelings do not heal in a day—that we 
owe a large portion of the self-restraint and decorum which govern 
the intercourse both of individuals and nations. To expect Americans 
to treat the language of the English press and of English society as 
of no consequence, and to treat their present “sulkiness” as some- 
thing peculiar and morbid, is simply to judge them by a standard such 
as we are sure the Spectator would not think of applying to any other 
people. Of course it would be foolish and unpardonable to fight for the 
gratification of sentiment, but what is there so reprehensible in 
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one, and the public was assured in the fall of 1866, on all sides, that 

the elections of that year were to be carried in the interest of the 

Administration by a horde of counterfeiters, some twenty or thirty jn 

number, liberated through the clemency of the President during {he 

months of July and August. And we were repeatedly informed from 

that time till the issue of the Dupuy pardon, two weeks since, that 

they were all “Democratic” pardons, a statement proved by the wel]. 

known fact that all swindlers, forgers, thieves, and counterfeiters aro \ 
accustomed to vote the Democratic ticket. The argument was pushed ) 
even much further than this; the final step was to show that the 

amnesty proclamations, and the pardons, and the failure to bring 

Davis to trial, were all parts of a grand scheme not merely to bring 

about a triumph of Mr. Johnson’s policy, or to trample Congress 

under the heel of the Executive, but to ensure the general success of 
villany in every direction, and give the finishing thrust to unlucky 

Virtue. The natural result of this sort of criticism was to make the 

whole thing ridiculous, and we might have considered ourselves 

guaranteed against any calm discussion of the true nature and extent 

of the pardoning power, had it not been that the great increase of 
lawlessness, both in this city and throughout the whole country, and 

especially the increase of corruption in all places connected with the 
Government, has at length attracted public attention to the whole 

subject of criminal law. It certainly makes very little difference 

whether the two Dupuys, who were pardoned the other day by Mr. 

Johnson, and whose reprieves Grant has since revoked, go free or not. 

Judge Hoar must determine the question whether their pardons are 
good or not. What is really of importance is that the pardon- 
ing power, as an executive function, should receive some exami- 
nation. It has hitherto been taken for granted that, however evil 
the effects to which such a power might lead when in the 
hands of bad men, no valid objection could be made to its theory. 
It seems to us that whether or not the power be of itself a valua- 
ble aid in the attainment of justice, the veil of mystery which is 
thrown about it is very mischievous. The President and the Goy- 
ernors of all the States have power to pardon, absolutely, all criminals 
convicted within their jurisdiction. They are not obliged to give 
any reason for their act. Up to this point the proceedings in the case 
have all been public; the examination of witnesses, the argument of 
counsel, the rulings of the court, the verdict of the jury, all take place 
in open court; the doors can no more be closed than a verdict can be 
rendered by the judge. And we Anglo-Saxons, the world over, are in 
the habit of ; uming ourselves on this feature in our judicial system 
as one of the great safeguards of liberty, and of condemning, in our 
usual off-hand way, all those slavish nations which permit any other 
practice. 

As soon, however, as the sentence has been pronounced, and the 
convict removed from the court-room, the enactment of a very diffcr- 
ent scene begins. The counsel for the defence now exerts all his pow- 
ers. He draws up a petition narrating the peculiarly heart-rending 
character of the case, the facts on which this statement is based being 
mainly those which were ruled out on the trial, or those which were 
disproved by the witnesses on the other side; he dwells upon the h«p- 
piness of the home which it is proposed his unfortunate client shall 
exchange for a felon’s cell, and he dwells upon this as if what might 
be called the “home circle” side of criminal law was not properly 
provided for under our harsh system ; he refers in feeling terms to the 
affliction of the “victim’s” mother, as if mothers in general rather 
preferred seeing their sons in prison than anywhere else ; he alludes 
incidentally to the father so strangely “bowed down with grief,” to 
the sleeplessness of the brothers and sisters—such peculiar people the 
whole family invariably turn out to be. If the conyict has a wife, it is 
hinted that her husband’s sentence is driving her to madness; if he 
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has children, a horrible picture is drawn of their unhappy lot in “ case 
they are deprived of their father’s protection and support—and indeed 
of his guidance, for have not his relations with his family always been 
of the most exemplary kind?” The petition is then signed by num- 
bers of clergymen, politicians, and friends, who affix their names to 
this as to any other paper on the assurance that nothing is said which 
js untrue, and the siege immediately begins. Armed with his petition, 
‘the counsel proceeds to the State capital or to Washington, and is at 
once received in private by the Governor or President. He presents 
his petition, states his facts, rehearses his arguments; the executive 
is astonished ; he never dreamt that the case was of this character; he 
always had thought the accused was a simple felon; he had not 
thought of his wife and children. This new view of the case requires 
consideration, Meanwhile every attempt is made to influence his feel- 
ings; wife and mother and children all present themselves, and wife 
and mother and children in abject grief are very apt to influence the 
feelings. Noone is present to point out the facts and arguments 
which brought about a conviction. The final judge remembers too, 
for he is human, that no justification of a pardon will be required of 
him, that no reasons need be stated. On the whole, it seems a hard 
case, and the pardon is issued. In other words, society has discovered 
that some one is violating the obligations imposed upon him as a 
member of society; society arrests, prosecutes, and convicts him, but 
though he be the most atrocious villain alive, and though publicity 
may give his confederates just the warning they most desire, society 
is throughout obliged to lay everything open to the light, to invite? 
criticism from every quarter; as soon, however, as it is discovered that 
he has without doubt committed the crime with which he is charged, 
a secret tribunal is prepared before which society is not allowed to ap- 
pear at all, where there are no witnesses, no judge, no jury, no report- 
ers, nothing but an irresponsible dictator. Hitherto everything has 
been done to protect the liberty of the individual. What is done 
now, we should like to know, to protect the rights of society ? 


The origin of this mystery to which we object is not far to seek. 
We took the pardoning power directly from England, where it is a 
royal prerogative, and where it is endued with an almost religious 
sanctity. To force from a monarch who is still, in theory of law, the 
Lord’s anointed, who is the fountain of mercy, and whose function of 
pardon is his not by a constitutional provision, but because his pre- 
rogative is above all law—to force from such an executive a statement 
of his reasons for granting a pardon would be as illogical as to exact a 
reason for the impartial shining of the sun. Blackstone’s remarks on 
this subject are full of instruction as to the old views of the power. 
“The last and surest resort,” he says, “is in the king’s most gracious 
pardon ; the granting of which is the most amiable prerogative of the 
crown.” “The great operation of his sceptre is mercy.” “To him, 
therefore, the people look up as the fountain of nothing but bounty 
and grace; and these repeated acts of goodness, coming immediately 
from his own hand, endear the sovereign to his subjects, and contri- 
bute more than anything to root in their hearts that filial affection 
and personal loyalty which are the sure establishment of a prince.” 

We, having transplanted this prerogative, not as a prerogative but 
as @ judicial power to review criminal sentences, have nevertheless 
transplanted with it a notion perfectly unsuited to our system. Ac- 
cording to the American idea of government, no act for which reasons 
cannot be given ought to stand ; yet we have established an authority 
which has the right of annulling the sentences of courts of lew with- 
out explaining, save to his own conscience, why he annuls them. 
After making a presumption in all cases of innocence, after throwing 
around convictions such difficulties that a prosecutor needs the skill of 
a juggler and the learning of a judge to be successful, after giving, in 
4 very large number of cases, a discretion to the court over the amount 
of the penalty, we give the convict liberty to persuade the executive 
in any way hecan to forgive him, and, in order that he may have the larg- 
est opportunity for unfair argument and corrupt influence, we demand 
that if his prayer be granted no reason shall be given for the act. 
And this, too, at a time when pardoning criminals has become part of 
the regular machinery by which prosecutions are rendered worthless, 





and are as regularly resorted to by counsel as motions in arrest of : 
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judgment or to quash the indictment—when counsel who do not 
apply for a pardon are held to have failed in duty to their client just 
as much as if they had omitted to argue before the jury. 





“PROVINCIAL FOLDS.” 

OuR two best and oldest universities stand, at the present moment, as 
beggars openly before the public. At Harvard, the rise of prices, together 
with the increasing burden of insufficient endowments, has gradually 
eaten up the general fund at the disposal of the college, and compelled it 
to raise its board and tuition rates simply to keep the institution from 
falling to pieces. And this has been accompanied with starving the pro- 
fessors, and stopping the purchase of books and class-room apparatus. At 
Yale, the state of things is quite as bad. It is officially announced that the 
oldest professors receive lower pay than do the youngest Congregational 
ministers in New Haven ; that many of the endowments are positive taxes 
upon the general treasury, and that the college “has not a dollar on hand 
to buy books with for the next two years, its scanty library income having 
already been expended in advance.” So that the recent discussion about 
removing the college to another site must, from an inside point of view, 
have seemed practical only so far as it was likely to call attention to the 
poverty of the college. While this expectation, or hope, was not realized 
at Yale, the Harvard alumni have organized a system of class contributions 
which promises to bring some relief to the destitution of their Alma 
Mater. The fact that these colleges derive their students from all parts of 
the country, while at their side flourish or exist smaller colleges of the same 
kind, but inferior, and the founding of others goes on in old and newly- 
settled districts alike, suggests the enquiry whether we have not reacked 
a point at which the number of our colleges is seriously in excess, and 
whether States should impartially encourage all those within their borders ; 
whether, also, they should be educational centres for States at all, and not 
for population, and whether there is a determinable ratio between popula- 
tion and the proper number of colleges. 

Some of these questions have arisen in Germany, under changed con- 
ditions, since the last effort towards unity ; and it has been proposed, for 
example, to transfer the universities of Kiel and Marburg to Hamburg 
and Frankfort respectively, and generally to abolish the small in favor of 
the larger and metropolitan universities. A similar plan has been enter 
tained with regard to the gymnasia, robbing Tiibingen for the profit of 
Stuttgart, etc. These radical measures have of course their opponents as 
well as supporters ; and aside from the disturbance of ancient establish- 
ments and the relegation of the small university towns to insignificance, 
it would at first sight seem that the denser the population became, and the 
greater the wealth and intelligence of the country, the more need would 
there be of the universities already existing. On the other hand, a sparsely 
settled country like ours would be judged incapable of sustaining many 
first-rate universities, and might wisely throw all its strength into two or 
three, while waiting for a fuller growth and a diffusion of capital. 

The eminent statesman, Robert von Mohi, has, in his latest work, argued 
the cause of the small universities, and decides in favor of retaining them, 
in spite of the manifest evils which they breed. But his objections to both 
large and small are not of universal application, and are, for our purpose, 
too much taken from a political point of view. Some of them relate to the 
comparative temptations for young men of town and country, and the easy 
discipline of the metropolis, in which the student caste is swallowed up 
and there is no time nor occasion for those corrupting societies which, in 
the small towns, produce a disheartening swarm of beer-swilling, duelling 
good-for-nothings. His strongest argument is one which in this country 
will sound comical; and that is, that the professor, once transferred 
from his obscure post at a small university to the capital, becomes an 
aspirant for public office, and is liable to be taken into the government, 
to the destruction of his usefulness as teacher. Finally, in all the 
universities he complains of the want of some medium between the 
lecture and the student’s note-book—‘“ Mangel einer Vermittelung des 
Lehrvortrags vom Katheder mit dem Verstiindniss des einzeln Studiren- 
den.” As this connection is rendered impracticable by a very large 
attendance, such as would result from the overflow of the small 
universities into the greater, it is of course an argument in favor of 
the former. But this also does not wholly meet our case, because our col- 
leges are a mixture of the gymnasium and the university, and thus answer 
best, it may be, the peculiar needs of our national development. 

Whatever the distress of Harvard and Yale may indicate as regards the 
East, in this State and in Pennsylvania one could easily prove that the 
colleges are too numerous, and have greatly hindered the progress of high 
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culture, while inthe States farther West there is, we may say—remembering 
President Sturtevant’s persistency on this subject—almost hourly com- 
plaint of the same misfortune. Apropos of a recent resolution, by a Con- 
vention of Colleges, at Columbus, Ohio, to dispense with Greek as a con- 
dition of matriculation, the Cincinnati Gazette declares that this was sim- 
ply a bid for patronage, and the cause of it the fact “that there are in Ohio 
at least four times as many schools claiming to be colleges, or universities, 
as the necessities of the people demand or can be sustained.” In this 
. struggle for life, the standards both of admission and of scholarship tend 
‘constantly to be lowered ; no college is “ willing to be sacrificed, and so 
they mutually agree to be somewhat less colleges and somewhat more 
high schools or academies, in the expectation of obtaining additional, 
although inferior, students.” The poorer colleges thus drag down the 
better, and the evil consequences “extend downward through all grades 
of schools within the region of country from which the students of these 
colleges come. The college is at the top of our school system, and it 
determines the standard and aim of all the schools which are tributary to 
it. The less the college requires, the less the academy and high school 
need supply.” And the writer concludes that the colleges of Ohio, having 
ceased from the pretence of emulating those on the seaboard, have “ leagued 
themselves together in a petty conspiracy to defraud academies of their 
senior class.” 
How this tendency appears to a foreign observer may be learned from 
the inaugural address of President McCosh, at Princeton, last October: 


“T believe that excessive multiplication of small and ill-sustained col- 
leges in a district may be an enormous evil. In these days of rapid loco- 
motion, it is of little moment to a student whether he have to go ten or 
twenty miles to a cojlege, one hundred miles or five hundred. I believe 
that there is always more of stimulus, more of life, less of conceit, less of 
narrowness, of sectarianism, of knottiness, in large classes and large col- 
leges than in small ones. Care should certainly be taken that, in the ex- 
cessive competition, the food do not become adulterated ; that the new col- 
leges do not drag down the old till all sink to a Dead Sea level. We 
should rather strive that the old be bringing up the new to a higher stan- 
dard ; and that we have a number of colleges thoroughly equipped by able 
men, by extensive apparatus, and by chairs for teaching every high branch 
of literature and science. We must not yield to the temptation, to which 
we are exposed, of sending unripe fruit into the market ; or, to vary the 
metaphor, of resting contented with /wmber fabrics.” 

These are wise words, and they deserve to be weighed, especially at a 
time when it is the fashion—and a very honorable one—for rich men to 
found academies and colleges in their latter years or by testament ; when 
colleges are founded exclusively for the education of women, and others 
for the joint education of the sexes; and when the spirit of sectarianism 
North and, in a wide field, at the South is fruitful in mushroom establish- 
ments having the ambition to be colleges. It would be unjust not to allow 
worthy motives in their founders, or to overlook some positive advantages 
that may come outofthem. Scattered through the country, they serve, possi- 
bly, as breakwaters to the steady rush towards the cities which the present 
age is witnessing in every civilized state. They may elevate the standard 
of education in their neighborhood. They attract—especially the sectarian 
colleges—endowments that might not otherwise have been devoted to 
education, and which their very feebleness elicits, when stronger institu- 
tions would have been neglected on the ground of needing no aid. By 
furnishing a supply, they may create a local desire for liberal education 
which would not have been evoked by more distant colleges. But, on the 
other hand, they work much mischief. Started in close vicinity to others 
already in operation, they inevitably draw off students from the latter, 
while the chances are, that the instruction they can afford is much below 
the average of that given elsewhere. This is offset by making 
easier the terms of admission ard the course of study ; in time com- 
pelling their rivals, for want of patronage, to descend to their level and 
become still more exposed to similar reductions. Nevertheless, whether 
assuming the name or not of university, all strive to become such, 
or are willing to become such, even with the certainty of being im- 
perfect and inefficient, and of crippling at the same time the really 
possible universities—which are not many. Renan has said that the uni- 
versity conquered at Sadowa; yet in Europe the university has greatly 
declined in importance, both intellectual and political, for manifest reasons. 
Here, on the contrary, the university is only in the beginning of its use- 
fulness ; and while struggling against the materialism of a youthful and 
still pioneer population, and against a certain slightly contemptuous public 
sentiment, it needs a rich and prompt development in all its parts in order 
to accomplish its high mission, and justify itself to all who support as 
well as all who oppose it. 


Whether there should be a university in every State might easily be 
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settled on abstract grounds ; but it is likely that each State will fee) a 
jealousy on this point which may save us the need of an argument. 
Rhode Island would hardly abandon Brown University for either Harvard 
or Yale, though it is outranked by both and probably will ever be; and 
though other considerations might prevail, theology would prevent a 
fusion in many instances where it is still held to be possible to have q 
sectarian university. As to two or more universities in a single State, we 
think there should be no doubt: the present condition of Yale and Harvard, 
neither being dependent on local patronage, is an irrefutable argument 
against such a duplication. And this being granted, it follows that as 
many colleges as exist within the same State should have no higher am. 
bition, and should discountenance any wish to have them or attempt to 
make them universities, or anything more than the best of their kind. 
This abnegation would be no ultimate loss. Testators would respect it, 
and be content to augment old endowments in place of founding new ones; 
while a general agreement on the part of the colleges to decline inappro- 
priate gifts in favor of the university, might lead to the success of the 
very sensible project which would unite all State colleges as equal mem. 
bers and tributaries of the university. It would perhaps be found that 
such an arrangement was the one best adapted to the spirit of our Govern. 
ment, allowing the State as a whole to produce the purest specimens of 
its citizenship, and the parts of the State to contribute each its individual 
character to the common product. The highest advantage is reached in a 
Federal Government, when each separate commonwealth brings to it 
the ripest expression of its progressive development. 

We conclude, therefore, without by any means concluding our sub- 
ject, that the duty of States is, as between universities of some standing 
and colleges straining to be universities, to foster the former only ; as be- 
tween two or more universities, or several colleges, to foster the stronger, 
giving to that which hath rather than to that which hath not. The duty 
of individuals is not different, except to abstain from founding colleges or 
universities, or even academies, where they can help it. We do not belicve 
there was ever an academy thus erected that did not have beside it a pri- 
mary or grammar school which had much better have been strengthened 
or—what is a much more general need—rendered decent and wholesome. 
And we would counsel the rich who appreciate the importance of popular 
education, and are sincerely desirous of doing something for it, to spend 
their money twice on an established school to once in starting a new one; 
to help the common schools before the academies, and the university he- 
fore the colleges (except as colleges); to macadamize roads as an equiva- 
lent for founding a superfluous academy, or high school, or college ; and to 
contend against the centralizing influences of the city by bestowing pub- 
lic libraries and reading-rooms on their native towns. Finally, as a sub- 
stitute for an endowment that cannot stand on its own legs, or for a col- 
lege that would be better without legs, let them found scholarships, 
subject to examinations, that shall make it possible for the most remote 
dweller from the college or the university to obtain education as easily 
as if he were next door to them. 





Correspondence. 
GENERAL GRANT'S APPOINTMENTS. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Smr: Your article upon the Cabinet this week hints in very mild 
language that which, for General Grant’s own good and for the interests 
of the country, needs to be plainly stated. The President has made ® 
great mistake, and is following it up with a series of mistakes which, if 
persisted in, will involve him in difficulties and disasters. ie 

Neither Grant nor any other man knows enough to manage this (ov- 
ernment without advice. It was very well for Grant to keep out of the 
ordinary struggle for Cabinet places; but the total failure of his first 
arrangement has shown that he needed the counsel of a few well-chosen 
persons upon that subject. 

The mistake about Mr. Stewart’s appointment is only one error among 
more serious ones. The nomination of Mr. Stewart the day after he had 
presented General Grant with a check for $65,000, for a house given to him 
by a number of gentlemen, of whom Mr. Stewart was one, was very mat 
apropos. The appointment of Mr. Borie, who subscribed to the purchase 
of a house for General Grant in Philadelphia, is open to similar comment. 
The appointment of Mr. Washburre to the State Department was a com 
pliment that could only have made him ridiculous, if he had not been 
sensible enough to ask for a change which, while it will put him in a place 
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for which he is marvellously ill-fitted, will not make him so conspicuously 
absurd as he would be in the State Department. 

The appointment of Mr. Boutwell to the Treasury is a politician’s 
choice. He is a very weak though well-meaning man. His administra- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Bureau was a failure; and the most flagrant 
corruptions grew up in the system under his eye, and without any attempt 
on his part to remedy them. Indeed, the revenue officers in this vicinity, 
when detected by his successor in charging their assistants with fees for 
their places, and drawing salaries for their wives’ and sisters’ pretended 
services as clerks, did not hesitate to refer to Mr. Boutwell as having given 
his sanction to these petty swindles, and I have understood that this plea 
saved them from removal. 

What we have thus far seen of the disposition of minor offices is not 
encouraging. General Grant’s avowed determination to bestow a number 
of valuable offices upon his personal friends is not wise or just, and will 
necessitate compromises with other men having personal friends, and power 
to support them, in which the public interest will suffer. And it is with 
some curiosity that I ask whether Mr. Montgomery Gibbs is one of Grant’s 
personal friends ; for I see him among the early favorites for a fat office. 
Binckley was a poor specimen of Presidential favorites, but Gibbs will 
make the memory of Binckley honorable. Indeed, I dothat honest, though 
very incapable, gentleman sore injustice in putting his name and Gibbs’s 
together. 


Iam sorry to speak thus, for I had hoped better things of Grant. Some 
one must speak, however, while there is time to correct these errors; and 
while I ask no editorial endorsement of my views, I have a right to refer 
to you as able to assure your readers that these views are held by cne who 
is not only no office-seeker, but who could not afford to take any office, and 
whose interest is only that of every honest CITIZEN. 

New Yors, March 12. 





THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: “Integrity” misstates a proposition in his attempt to make it more 
simple. 

It is admitted that many of our countrymen are in favor of accepting 
the English theories and precedents of neutrality ; of paying our own 
shipowners for losses occasioned by Anglo-Confederate piracy, closing the 
door of negotiation, and, by a gigantic reprisal of American ship-owners 
upon British commerce, at some future opportunity, of compensating Amer- 
ican commerce for the fears and injuries of the past. He joins no issue 
upon this. 

But to pervert this proposition into another, that the citizens of the 
United States should go into the privateering business, the Government 
winking at their occupation, is not the part of intelligent integrity. To 
supply ships to a recognized belligerent in spite of the efforts of a govern- 
ment, to privateer under its commissions, and to privateer with its conni- 
vance, are three different things. Neither our privateering, nor any govern- 
mental breach of the neutrality laws, need be assumed by the statement of 
“ America.” English precedents fully justify a premature recognition of 
belligerency, and may excuse the most fatal honest delay in determining 
the neutrality of any procedure which involves the right of our citizens to | 
pursue their industrial and commercial occupations. 





To reiteratg, England may be assured that a large number of Ameri- 
cans, weary of her bad faith, quibbles, and delay, are prepared for exact re- | 
taliation, and ready to do, delay, permit, obstruct, foster, and abet belli- | 
gerents against England, precisely as she delayed, permitied, obstructed, | 
fostered, and abetted the proceedings of Mr. Laird. 

Whatever of official or private wrong she did, unless she will make | 
frank and free reparation to the direct sufferers, who are a very small | 
representation of the vast injury done, few persons—except our own rebels, | 
the sympathizers with them as wayward sisters, the blockade-runners of 
Nassau, the friends of British interests, weak-kneed enthusiasts for non- | 
resistance, the purchasers of Alabama claims at a discount, who fear Con-| 
gressional discrimination against usurious assignees, and men who, like 
“Integrity,”misunderstand a statement—are likely very poignantly to regret | 
some grand national occasion, in the far future, of meting out to England | 
the exact measure of neutrality that she meted out to us. A recompense 
born of British fears, and which, by scaring British commerce from the seas, 
should transfer the cruel gains of England to the vastly injured commerce | 


of America, would be deemed by many Americans of integrity a national | give to cruelly injured 
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compensation worth half a century of patience. Whether it comes by an 
open issue of American letters of marque, or by.giving a maritime status 
to the Fenian cruisers of a recognized belligerent, no duplicity is to be 
imputed to our Government. Belligerency once recognized, the whole de- 
tective force of the United States cannot prevent the hostile use of Ameri- 
can ships by the wearied holders of Alabama.claims. 


It is not the part of integrity to misstate “ America’s” position, and pre- 
sent this wearied attitude as that of refusing an adequate proffered legal 
compensation. England has never proffered it, 

Bis dat qui cito dat, said the Roman proverb. He pays twice who pays 
quickly. And a frank atonement from England for her wrong would 
have been accepted with a friendly disposition to condone the irreparable 
injury. Hope deferred has made the heart sick ; and many Americans are 
ready to say to England, unless she at once acts like the gallant old 

“ngland of the first Lord St.Germain’s times and temper: “ We were strong 

and you hated us ; we became weak, and you insulted and assailed us as 
the ‘late United States of America.’ You prematurely recognized our 
rebels, who by your own precedents in regard to Rochelle were your ene- 
mies on land and your pirates at sea, because they were such to us, a 
friendly power. Your hasty act of unfriendliness gave a maritime status 
to pirates and encouraged blockade running, prolonged a disastrous war, 
filled our homes with a hundred thousand more of dead, swept our com. 
merce from the seas, and brought our flag under the deep humiliation of 
seeking British cover to avoid corsairs that your own loudly-cheered 
member of Parliament had built. We were too much oppressed by a 
gigantic rebellion to do more than’protest against your wrong doing. It 
might have been ‘manly’ and ‘chivalric’ to add you to our open enemies 
at your strongest, and our weakest hours. But this nation knew too much 
of war to court defeat. We are not a nation of fools. ‘One war at a 
time,’ said Lincoln. It might be Christian to turn our unsmitten cheek to 
the rough British hand. But the sermon on the mount prescribes a rule 
of forgiveness applicable to individuals, not to nations, and one incom- 
patible with the maintenance of a flag for a single hour—a nation must 
repel insult and avenge injury, or die. We had to stifle our open resent- 
ment of your mercenary, cowardly, agonizing wrong. Even now, loaded 
with debt, smarting with the unhealed wounds of war, we should deem 
ourselves improvident to present a hostile wtimatwm to Great Britain. 
But you have done us a grand pecuniary wrong ; and at some time, sooner 
or later, during our national life, you must atone forit. We have filed 
our claims; you have entered every plea of denial, justification, set off, 
and delay, known to the most higgling debtors or trespasser in a petty 
court. The sufferers by your depredations are weary and poor. Their 
claims are thrown on the market, and bought at a sacrifice by men whese 
integrity revolts at anything but the speediest and most noiseless reim- 
bursement on your own terms. But the country, having no interest in 
these speculations, and deeply injured in its great progress, is weary of 
negotiation; and a large part of it is ready to tax itself to pay the 
men whom you have ruined. 

“Of course we ‘hold Great Britain responsible,’ but we require time to 
recuperate from one tremendous war; and Americans do not desire to read 
the history of the decline and fall of the British Empire. Immortal in 
all the traditions of individual and national glory, she will be respected 
by us, even in her avaricious old age, as a great friendly power, but one 
winking at our destruction. If Ireland should revolt, we will sympathize 
with ‘the late United Kingdom of Creat Britain and Ireland.’ Ministers 
of England, our citizens may forgive, buy will never forget your cabinet 
views of neutral obligations ; your slow ideas of despatch in business, 
where the just rights of envied nations are involved ; your own reverence 
for red tape in cases where neither Fenians nor Chartists are concerned ; 
your own tenderness as to the sacred civil liberties of commercial and 
ship-building citizens ; and we will certainly stop our procedure when we 
see no British Merchant vessel on the sea, and learn from our own return- 
ing ships of commerce that you are confined, like Napoleon, to an isiand. 
Our Government will be more honest than you. God grant that it may ~ 
honestly try to prevent the thirty millions of our citizens from selling 
Alabamas and Sumters to your recognized belligerats' And God 
knows that it will honestly fail! 


“ Perhaps this shadowy fear of American improvement on your pre- 
cedents may secure the peace of the world, preserve grand old England 
from some warlike experiment fatal to her existence as the bulwark of 
Christian civilization, and secure to our posterity, through half a century 
of industrial peace, the best reparation that insolent Great Britain can 
AMERICA” 
™~ 
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LITERARY, 


Mr. T. Ett woop ZeELL announces two essays, by Mr. James Mott, on 
“ Education” and on “Civil Government.” Messrs. John E. Potter & 
Co. announce a compilation, by the Rev. Mr. 8. Pollock, entitled “ Living 
Thoughts of Leading Thinkers”—a work that might be made a good one. 
——Mr. P. Donahoe announces a translation of Mgr. Dupanloup’s “ Stu- 
dious Woman,” and a fourth edition (of 10,000 each) of a translation of 
Mgr Segur’s “Plain Talks.”——Whoever read in Harper’s Magazine, 
of a year or two ago, the clever and funny “Dodge Club, or Italy in 
MDCCCLIX.,” will be pleased to learn that it is to appear in book form. 
The Harpers publish it, and the author is Mr. James De Mille, who, we 
believe, is a Nova Scotian. He is an amusing magazinist, wherever he was 
born.——Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt—who announce themselves as the 
authorized American publishers of Auerbach’s novels—have in press, and 
in a few days will publish, the first part of “The Villa on the Rhine.” 
There will be two editions of it: one in four volumes of the size of the 
Tauchnitz books, and in similar paper covers ; the other in two cloth bound 
volumes, aniform with Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ edition of “On the 
Heights.” The same house will publish Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s “ Life 
of Rossini ”—a book of which the author says that it was not put together 
at the news of the maestro’s death, but has occupied his attention for 
years. Another book that Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt add to the growing 
list of books relating to musical composers is “ Meyerbeer’s Letters,” col- 
lected by his widow. They announce also a new novel, “ Synnive Solbak- 
ken,” by that true and very charming genius, the Norwegian, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjdrnson—good news for all who have been delighted with the poetry and 
pathos of “ Arne” and “ The Fisher Maiden.”——The Catholic Publication 
Society will publish Guizot’s “Las Casas,” “St. Srancis de Sales,” and 
other biographical studies, and Lady Herbert’s “ Impressions of Spain,” a 
work which with valor, if not with discretion, says good words for 
Isabella, Father Claret, Sor Patrocinio, and the rest of the’Spanish exiles. 
Mr. Loring announces a new war story, by Mr. Justin Jones, which, 
since Mr. Loring is the publisher, may very likely be better than its title, 
which is “Virginia Graham, the Spy of the Grand Army.” The same 
gentleman will issue Miss Thackeray’s “From an Island,” and a work by 
another lady whom, perhaps, we need not be so glad to meet—“ The Girls 
of Feversham,” by Miss Marryat.——Littell & Gay publish a volume com- 
posed of the essays on the prominent figures of the reign of George the 
Second, which have been appearing, to the number of a dozen or more, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and some of which have already appeared in the 
Living Age. They deal with Walpole, Queen Caroline, Chesterfield, Com- 
modore Anson, Pope, John Wesley, Lady Wortley Montagu, and other 
famous people of a very interesting though inglorious era, and without 
being essays of the first rank, whether regarded as critical or historical, or 
even of the second, they are, nevertMeless, pleasant reading ; will freshen 
one’s old knowledge of these subjects ; will give almost every one some 
new knowledge, the most of which will be accurate, and now and again 
will throw a flash of real light into dark places. Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers announce “ Historic Nine-pins,” by Mr. John Timbs; the “‘ Bab’ 
Ballads,” which first appeared in Fun; they are by Mr. William 
8. Gilbert ; a continuation of Miss Alcott’s “ Little Women ”—a pleasing 
little book, and one which has had a real success—not merely a success in 
wild newspaper stories about the number of copies sold; Eugene Peon’s 
“ Life of Thorwaldsen,” translated by Miss Luyster; and a republication of 
an English book, by Miss Mary Ann Kelty, entitled “The Solace of a Soli- 
taire: a Record of Facts and Fancies.” Messrs. Roberts Brothers, as some 
of our readers are aware, are publishing (in a double-columned octavo 
pamphlet) an edition of Auerbach’s new novel. They call it “ Villa Eden: 
the Country House on the Rhine.” The novel will be complete in four or 
more parts, and the first part has already appeared. 











—If Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, who made such an onslaught on the 
Edinburgh reviewers were still among us—or Mr. J. K. Paulding, or almost 
any American of the old days of the famous query about the readers 
of American books—from one part of the Saturday Review,if from 
no more, they would get a sacred pleasure. It is in the columns of 
advertisements. 


_‘* AMERICAN Books.—A copy of the Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported by 
Sampson Low & Co, will be forwarded to any address for one year on receipt of Twelve 
Postage Stamps, or a —y ~ number on request. Orders for works not in stock supplied 
in six weeks. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, English, American, and Colo- 
nial Booksellers and Publishers, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street.” 
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—All friends of learning in America, who recognize the truth that how. 
ever admirable an educational system may be it usually is of the first 
importance that there should be an admirable man behind it, will }o 
pleased with a paper now in circulation in the proper quarters which deals 
with the question of the presidency of Harvard College. It is entitleg 
“ Draught of a Statement of Views Relating to Harvard College, in the 
Form of a Memorial to the Governing Boards.” The time has now come, 
the writer says, for making some important changes in the constitution of 
the College. Within the last fifteen years there have been changes of 
importance, and all in the right direction: such are the introduction of 
the system of written examinations ; the distribution of honors and rewards 
according toa more definite standard than formerly obtained ; the great in- 
crease in the amount of personal instruction given by many of the profes. 
sors; the diminished weight allowed to “marks” for the performance of 
daily tasks ; the great extension of the elective system, under which the stu 
dent has some voice in the choice of his intellectual pursuits ; the distinction 
now made between the ordinary degree of Bachelor of Arts and the degree 
with honors ; the provision for the award of special honors for distinguished 
excellence in certain groups of studies, and the opportunity now offered 
for the scientific study of English and the thorough study of French, 
Italian, and German. But these changes are mainly changes of detail; 
they make an excellent college, one at any rate excellent in comparison 
with the college of twenty years ago, but they do not give us something 
that the country begins to demand, and will get from some otker source if 
Harvard denies it—“something in which an excellent college will be 
included—the American University,” in the government of which the prin- 
ciple shall be admitted and acted upon that the business of the college is 
not with a limited curriculum, but with the whole field of intellectual 
culture, so that all may resort to it—* and for the best use of their time 
must resort to it”—who desire to lay deep the foundations of their know- 
ledge, no matter to what field of literature, science, philosophy, or ari 
their leading aims may be directed, and no matter how devidedly, even 
narrowly, they may be so directed. Once make Harvard such a nursery of 
culture as this description indicates, and it is probable, the writer believes, 
that there would be no need of soliciting “ pecuniary contributions.” But 
to make her s0 it is absolutely necessary that now, at this time of change, 
the reins of government should not fall into the hands of men who have 
but little sympathy with the modern elements that have been introduced. 
“To appoint to the presidency,” the writer vigorously says, “any one who 
can be suspected of a tendency to favor the party of reaction, or any onc 
who could allow the substitution of learning lessons by rote for the highicr 
scholarship which is too slowly working its way within the walls of Har- 
yard, or who would be likely in any way to magnify the lower functions 
of the college at the expense of the higher, would be a great puilic 
wrong. The new president must be one who is prepared to take up the 
question now impending at Cambridge fairly, soberly, and practically, but 
in the interests of the liberal tendency. And his liberal position must be 
recogn‘zed by that large body of men, within the college and without, 
who are themselves the well-known adherents of the reform movement.” 
The appointing powers are therefore to be begged not to fill the office of 
president till they can put into it some man who can command the general 
confidence .of the friends of learning, and “especially who, either by 
national reputation, known ability, and liberal principles,” or else—and 
we find ourselves inclining to this second sort of future president—“ one 
who by the etrength and zeal which belong to the prime of life will 
attract the support of that younger generation on whose active interest the 
prosperity of the college for the next twenty years must largely rest.” 
Doubtless a “national reputation” is a good thing for a college-president 
to have, and he is none the worse for having a pleasant manner and a 
good social position ; but the main thing is, that he be a man of learning, 
of wide intellectual sympathies—and this is of more importance than the 
mere weight of his learning—of masculine judgment, and a true believer 
in the University system of education for young men more than twenty 
years old, as distinguished from the high school system. Unless some 
such man is found, we shall see the practical schools and the German uni- 
versities taking more and more of our American young men—or, at all 
events, we shall not see Harvard preventing such a state of things. 

—It is well known that Columbus did not discover America ; that a 
dozen people before Fulton’s time invented steamboats ; that Morton was 
the inventor of ether and Jackson was not ; that Jeckson invented ether, and 
Morton had nothing to do with it; that Faust and Guttenburg’s invention 
of printing was an old story thousands of years before they were borna— 
that, in short, nobody really ever did anything that the world gives him 
credit for doing, but always, if the truth is sought for carefully, it turns 
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out that quite another person is the person who really did the thing. Itis | 
not surprising then to hear that the first conflict between our forefathers 
and the British soldiery which resulted in the shedding of blood did not 
take place, as the school-books say, at Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1775. 
Nor did it take place, as some Bostonians vainly imagine, in King Street, 
in Boston, on the 5th’of March, 1770. Noryet, as the Vermonters say, and 
as they set down in their authorized History of their State, at Westminster, 
in Windham County, on the 13th of March, 1775. Nor yet again can the 
claim of the North Carolinians be allowed, that in Alamance County, in their 
State, on the 16th of May, 1771, there was a battle between the so-called 
“ Regulators” and the royal troops, commanded by Governor Tryon, who 
had oppressed the hardy farmers. “The first blood shed in defence of the 
natural and legal rights of the colonists in the great struggle known in 
history as the American Revolution” was shed, says Mr. Henry B. Dawson, 
in the Battle of Golden Hill, fought here in New York city, on the 19th of 
January, 1770. Golden Hill is the old name of a declivity in John Street 
near Pearl Street, and there,on the day above mentioned, the citizens, 
aided by some sailors and armed with sticks and “sleigh rungs”—what- 
ever they are—had a street fight with a party of soldiers, who, using their 
side-arms, spilled some blood and had some of their own spilled. No one 
was killed; but locally the fight was called the Battle of Golden 
Hill; and Mr. Dawson, on whom all praises of Massachusetts have 
a most irritating effect, is determined that, so far as he has any 
power, history shall no longer honor King Street or Lexington. 
It will be seen by the passage we have quoted, that he gives a sort of defi- 
nition of “ the first battle of the Revolution.” Now in King Street, he says 
what happened was, that a sentry on duty being insulted by a mob, the 
main guard was turned out to support him, and the “Boston Massacre” 
that ensued he evidently looks upon as a justifable exercise of power by 
the legal guardians of the public peace, and one that on the whole we 
should be rather glad of. He cites the acquittal of the soldiers when put 
on trial as being aconclusive proof that they were not blameworthy. At 
Lexington, again, the collision between the troops and the people had not 
the right character to justify its claim to honor. The soldiery were on a 
legal errand, and were lawlessly attacked. More than that, he declares the 
“minute men” at once dispersed. This is obviously the argumentation of a 
man who lets his feelings blind him. The story of Concord Bridge | 
and the roadside fighting—preceded by the collection of war material in | 
Concord village and the organization of militia—is not to be dismissed as |; 
the story of a mere riot. For the Battle of the Alamance, something is to 
be said ; it grew out of the same spirit that animated the men who mark 
the Revolution: the “ Regulators” were vindicating local as opposed to 
royal authority, and were meeting tyranny as much as ever Washington 
was ; but their action was of a local character and did not spread, it wasa 
premonitory sign of the Revolutionary war, but is hardly to be considered 
as a part of its history. So too, and more emphatically, of the street fight 
in John Street, to which Mr. Dawson seeks to give such magnificent propor- 
tions. The citizens were extremely angry—as the Boston people were— 
with the soldiers stationed amongst them; and the Provincial assembly 
paid their charges—as the Massachusetts assembly did—with a very bad 
grace ; and there were constant fights between civilians and soldiers, here 
as in Boston, and the opposition to the presence of the troops always and 
everywhere proceeded from the same motive. But for all that, the Battle 
of Golden Hill is not a part of the definitive history of the American | 
Revolution. It came too soon, it was not big enough when it did come, 

and it came on toosmallacause. The protest necessary to be made— | 
which Mr. Dawson makes—against a tendency observable in the New 

Englanders to make perhaps a little too much of their early history, is one 

that we like to see made. Mr. Dawson has plenty of knowledge and 

ability to make it well, and to do very good service ; but his bitterness is 

a great drawback to his usefulness. 

—Number four of the fourth volume of the admirable Zeitschrift fiir 
Bildende Kunst contains a somewhat Germanized portrait of the late 
lamented Sir Charles Eastlake, accompanied by an interesting sketch of 
his character and career by one who for ten years had familiar access | 
tohim. The writer announces that the artist’s widow has completed for 
publication the unfinished second volume of her husband’s “ Materials for 
a History of Oil-Paintings” (Vol. I. was published in 1848), and will also 
print selections from several elaborated essays found among his papers, 
partly technical, partly concerning the philosophy of the esthetic in art— 
like his “Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts.” The well- 
known art-critic, W. Birger, describes Rembrandt’s family picture in the 
Brunswick Gallery, one of his latest and best works, though little known, | 
and till last year supposed to represent the painter’s own family. The) 
mother in this picture, and the Venus in the “Venus and Cupid” of the | 
Louvre, appear to have been drawn after the same person. The text is/ 








| painting, and is said to be the first copy ever published. 








illustrated hi an unusually fine adits by) Wm. aa from the original 
Scarcely less 
fine in its way is the lithograph of a casque of Charles V. preserved in the 
armory of the Royal Artillery Arsenal Museum at Vienna. This casque, 
with the exception of the cheek-plates, consists of a single picce of iron, 
and is ornamented in relief with subjects taken from the Eneid. In the 
supplements to the Zeitschrift, there is a great deal of entertaining reading, 
—correspondence, ete.—of which we may signalize the article which con- 
siders a bill now in the hands of a committee of the North German Parlia. 
ment, to protect artists in the ownership of their ideas. The measure as 
submitted was very sweeping in its provisions, and if passed would cause 
consternation in the picture trade. As it is likely to be modified, however, 
we omit further account of it here. Among the art news we see it stated 
that Joseph Albert, photographer to the Count of Bavaria, has discovered 
a mode of producing positive pictures without the interveniion of sun. 
light, and of course directly upon the card. While waiting for this in- 
vention to “develop ”—to use the language of the profession—we are glad 
to learn that the Arundel Society has determined, for the people's sake, te 
photograph its entire series of art reproductions at one-fifth of their origi- 
nal size. They will be issued in quarterly parts (five in all, prebably), at a 
guinea a part. 

—In our last notice of this art-journal we spoke of a forthcoming 
pamphlet by August Glaeser, Secretary of the United States Consul-ieneral 
at Frankfort, which promised to contain a “translation of Mr. Sumner's 
speech in opposition to Miss Vinnie Ream’s pretensions, together with 
sketches of American artists of both sexes.” We have since received this 
pamphlet, which does not, however, quite meet our expectations, In the 
first place, only those artists are treated of whose names were mentioned by 
Mr. Sumner, and then Mr. Glaeser has simply translated their biographies 
from the New American Cyclopedia, so that, as in the case of Story, for 
example, we do not get the latest intelligence. Even Mr, Sumner’s life is 
a translation from the same source, with a very slight interpolation. Of 
independent knowledge or critical judgment we get nothing. An appendix 
gives the list of art-exhibitors from this country at the Paris exposition. 
The pamphlet is called “ Das Lincoln-Monument,” and we are reminded by 
it to say that the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Zeitschrift speaks of 
| a spirited statuette of Mr. Lincoln by Mehnert, at the art-exhibition in that 
city. Of Russian pictorial art the same correspondent says in a word that 
it is either realistic to the last degree or else melancholy in sentiment; and 
the instances of the latter which he cites appear to have a very immediate 
connection with the social life of the Russian — 


PROFESSOR PORTER'S “HUMAN INTELLEOT.”* 


Tue Rev. Dr. Porter, of Yale College, has published an important work 
upon that branch of psychology which relates to the faculties of cognition. 
Whatever be the judgment pronounced upon this treatise, no man can with- 
hold his respect for the self-denying labor, both in the way of study and of 
composition, which has been devoted to its production. The size of the 
book is something stupendous. It isa large octavo of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages (printed, we regret to say, upon that harsh, cottony paper in 
which New York publishers seem to delight), in three sizes of print, of 
which the largest would not be unusual for a duodecimo while the smallest 
is painful to read. The work is designed primarily for a text-book, and 
the part in the largest type “is somewhat technically phrased and for- 
mally propounded in order that it may be learned more readily for the 
examinations of the class-room.” But as the philosophical world was also 
to be addressed and the discussion must accordingly be carried in many 
places beyond the depth of learners, and inasmuch also as the author 
wisely thought it well to put more information into the hands of his 
scholars than they were to be positively required to master, the book has 
been more than doubled by the addition of matter in two sizes of small 
print, that in the middle-sized type being suitable for general students, and 
that in the smallest consisting chiefly of historical and critical notices. 

General readers in metaphysics will hardly find the book to their taste. 


|The appearance of it is not inviting; the type is too small, the volume 


too large, and the paper disagreeable. A style studiously technical and 
formal, even if it were not stiff and awkward and of a magisterial tone, 


| would not attract them. Nor is a compendium of 699 numbered sections, 
| with searcely any unity of conception developing through them all, precisely 


what such readers desire. But it is admirably fitted for a college text-book. 
The formal and bald manner in which the arguments on either side aro 
‘laid down is eminently adapted to nourish the logical power of the stu- 
dent. Great pains have been taken to give a full and rigidly precise ac- 

= wig | wy + - Intellect ; : with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noah 
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count of the meaning of the principal terms employed, thus inculcating one 
of the most essential requisites for accurate thinking upon abstract sub- 
The author’s talent for explaining words is well illustrated in the 
Ile shows somewhat more favor to modern 
German terminology than we should approve. For example, “sense-per- 
ception,” instead of external perception, seems to us to have little to 
The scholastic terminology forms a system at once pre- 
cise and elastic. New terms can be constructed in accordance with the 
principles of it which may be understood by any one who is acquainted 
with these principles. This system, together with the accretiens which it 
received in the seventeenth century, has the character of a some- 
what obsolete but yet universal language; it is not confined to the 
philosophers of any particular nation, but is equally the possession of all. 
It is the basis of the actual English terminology, and has even passed in 
great degree into ordinary English speech. The modern German termi- 
nology, on the other hand, is unsettled and unsystematic ; most of its sin- 
gle words correspond precisely to no single English words, and its method 
of compounding them is foreign to our conceptions of grammar. For these 
reasons, we think that the basis of English terminology should be allowed to 
remain as it actually is, scholastic ; and certainly no one who favors a move- 
ment in the direction of’ Aristotelianism, as Dr. Porter partly does, should 
oppose this vosition. But once admit that such should be the basis of our 
terminology, and no doubt we should adhere to it consistently, except in 
cases in which it altogether fails us. In the present case it has not failed 
us. The phrase “external perception” would be quite intelligible to any 
educated person, even if it were a newly invented term. But in point of 
fact it is quite familiar both in English and in German. If it be objected that 
some persons believe in an external perception not through the senses, 
still Dr. Porter is not one of these; but even if it were judged proper to 
take account of that mystical and fictitious faculty, the term external 
sensuous perception might be adopted. Dr. Porter’s using “ representation ” 
for imagination and memory appears to be another case of borrowing from 
the German. Representation is wanted in a general unpsychological 
sense, and as a psychological term it has already been used in two other 
senses besides that in which Dr. Porter takes it. Either “the representa- 
tive faculty ” or the “imagination” might have been employed advantage- 
ously in the last sense, as they were, in fact, by Hamilton. In using words 
cognate with “activity” we are inclined to suspect that Dr. Porter has been 
somewhat influenced by German usage, although we do not find that he 
anywhere defines any of these words, the ambiguity of which has often led 
writers into fallacies. 

Another character of the work which makes it suitable for purposes of 
instruction is the impartiality with which the whole ground is gone over, 
no one or more faculties or phenomena being dwelt upon at such inordi- 
nate length as to encroach upon the space due to the others. The student 
will consequently receive the best armor against plausible theories which 
answer well for the facts that concern one mental process, but which may 
conflict with those that concern another. Another merit is that in the smaller 
type the student will generally find some notice of doctrines not contained 
in the text he is required to learn, and some references to the books in which 
those doctrines are maintained, Accordingly, when he has once become 
thoroughly familiar with this treatise by a year’s study of it, it will 
always serve him as an invaluable index of reference in any further psycho- 
logical studies which he may choose to pursue. We must not omit to 
say that the doctrines which it teaches are entirely conformable to ortho- 


jects. 


chapter upon consciousness. 


recommend it. 


its philesophy so bound up with its religion that it cannot part with either 
unless it parts with the other. 


The historical notices are full and valuable. They do not cover every 
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ner, Wundt, Trendelenburg, George, Lotze, and others, whose investiga. 
tions may truly be said to be of more value than all the others put 
together. 

Medieval doctrines, which are seldom intel‘tigibly treated, are not treated 
intelligibly here. The reader is for the most part expected to gather the 
opinions of the masters and doctors from single quoted sentences, which 
are often utterly meaningless or even misleading to those who have not 
given special attention to scholastic philosophy. Take for example the ac- 
count of nominalism and realism on pages 405-407. What is a person 
not already acquainted with the subject to make of the statement that a cer. 
tain master taught that a universal is “indifferenter” in all the singulars 
under it? How correct a notion is he likely to form of Abelard’s doctrine 
from being told that he “ sermones intuetur et ad illos detorquet quicquid 
alicubi de universalibus meminit scriptum”? Will he understand, as he 
should, that the sermo means a word actually in application by the mind as 
a predicate ? Considering the historical importance of Roscellin, and consid- 
ering the fact that, though an extreme nominalist, his doctrines were asso- 
ciated with those of Scotus Erigena, who was a sort of Platonistic idealist, 
is it quite sufficiently explaining his views to quote that sentence of An- 
selm’s in which he is said to have thought that universal substances are 
the breath of the voice, that the wisdom of man is the soul, and that 
color is the colored body? It would have been easy to explain, first, that the 
vox was regarded by grammarians of that age as something incorporeal, be- 
cause it is produced by the percussion of the palate and the air, but és not 
either, and because a natural motion cannot produce a new body, and also 
because the vor is in several ears at once, whereas a body can only be in one 
place at one time; that we have positive reason to think that Roscellin be- 
lieved this; that, in the second place, reasoning (as we may suppose) like 
others in that age from su@h facts as that the same line which, when meas- 
ured by one measure (a foot) is equal to f00, when measured by another (an 
inch) is equal to twenty-four, and that the wall of a house is on the one hand 
a whole in itself and on the other a part of a house, he came to believe (as 
we are positively informed) that all mathematical relations—that is, all re- 
lations of parts and whole—exist not in the body itself, but only in the in- 
corporeal words which may be applied to it ; and that, thirdly, he thence in- 
ferred that those universal essences of things, genera and species, since they 
essentially have parts and are parts, themselves are not things, but incorpo- 
real voces. Of any interruption in the course of the controversy between 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries our author tells us nothing, although 
the discovery of all the works of Aristotle except the two short treatises 
already known, and of the writings of the Arabian commentators, had in 
the interval between Abelard and Albertus so changed the whole face of 
scholasticism that it is rarely indeed that any writer of the twelfth century 
except Peter Lombard and Gilbertus Porretanus is quoted at all in the 
thirteenth. The facts that Albertus had properly no opinion of his own and 
that that of St. Thomas was very vacillating (as was notorious in the four- 
teenth century) are not mentioned. Scotus’s realism is said to be identical 
with that of these writers except as to the hecceity ; but the difference is 
more important. The Thomistic view was that of the two elements of the 
individual thing—that is to say, the matter and the form, or that which 
makes it to be, and that which makes it, if it is to be, to be as as it is— 
the form is always universal, the matter, or at least signate matter (this or 
that matter), is always singular. Their union is an individual, but it is a 
union in which the form is as such actually universal initself. Scotus ad mit 


ted that in the singular thing there is nothing actually universal ; all gen- 
dox theology, and quite free from any materialistic leanings. A young | erality results from a relation of reason. Nevertheless, when a general pre- 
mind thoroughly imbued with Dr. Porter’s teachings will be likely to get | dicate is attached by the mind to a thing, the proposition so formed may be 





true, and since the same predicate may also be truly asserted of other 
things, it is true that there is something in the thing which, though actually 
contracted to the grade of singularity, is in its own nature not repugnant 


important question, and in some places, as where psychology trends upon | to being predicatedof many. There is, then, a distinction between a predi- 


logic, are comparatively meagre; but some account is given of most of 
the more prominent discussions. 


will be thought by some to carry but little weight and to present no very 


noticeable characteristics. Considered as statements of fact, they are 
learned. The accounts of ancient opinions have evidently not been written 
without a study of the latest commentaries. In what relates to the history 
of the Scotch and English schools, even professed students of philosophy 
will find much that is fresh and instructive. 
part of the book is that, asa general rule, no account whatever is given 
of recent works, these being cited only by title. This omission detracts 
very seriously in some cases from the value of the book. Twenty-five pages 
of the finest print are devoted to an account of the various theories of per- 
ception without the least mention, except by title, of the writings of Fech- 


The: great, defect of this 


cate predicated of many and the singular forms in the several things by 
These notices, considered as criticisms, | 


virtue of which the same general predicate is true. Yet since this general 
predicate is true, it really is in the several things, although it is there in 


the grade of singularity and identified with these singular forms. Thus there 


is a really, but only potentially, general form in the singular thing which 
yet in that thing in itself does not differ from the singular thing. This is 
the famous doctrine of formal distinctions, which is the central idea of the 
whole Scotistic philosophy. This formed also the very point of Occam’s 
attack, for his whole notion of a reality was that of a thing which is in it- 
self whatever it really is. This he was able to see must be something de- 
void of all quality and all relations. All qualities and relations, according 
to him, are terms, subjects and predicates of written, spoken, or thought 
propositions ; and the qualities and relations of things can consist in noth- 
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ing except that the mind naturally applies to them such and such terms. 
Prof. Porter says the controversy came toa close early in the fourteenth 
century, but Occam did not die until 1347, and it certainly raged with the 
greatest fury after his death. | 

The Scotch school of philosophy, to which this work belongs, is too old | 
a tree to bear good fruit. Its method consists in an appeal to conscious. 
ness—that is to say, to what all men know and know that they know (p. 
113)}—supported by some familiar facts and occasional] anecdotes. Such a 
procedure is not wholly useless. The common sense of mankind has so 
little impulse to seek explanations of facts that it is hardly tempted to 
twist them, and he who busies himself with reproducing ordinary beliefs 
is free from so deep an absorption in laborious experiments and observations 
as to overlook what lies upon the surface. The great mistake of writers of 
this sort has been that they have had an ambition to be more than accurate 
describers of common beliefs and unanalyzed facts. That natural self-con- 
sciousness, when heightened by direct effort, becomes a scientific knowledge 
of the soul, is not the doctrine of modern psychology. This opinion is disap- 
pearing, and with it will probably disappear some of that morbid tendency 
to introspection, the prevalence of which justified the advice given by the 
editor of a magazine to a contributor, “Should you ever be drowned or 
hung, be sure and make a note of your sensations ; they will be worth to you 
ten guineas a sheet.” The efforts which Dr. Porter recommends, “to hope 
and fear again and again, simply that we may know more exactly how it 
seems or what it is to perform [sic] or experience these states,” to say 
nothing of their double futility (for we cannot so hope and fear, and if we 
could it would teach us little of the essence of these emotions), are very 
unwholesome. 

Within the Scottish school we should suppose that this book must take 
avery high rank. Indeed, as long as Mr. Mansel (even if he properly 
belongs to that school) produces nothing more, we do not see what living 
writer, unless it be Dr. McCosh, is to dispute with Dr. Porter the honor of 
the very first place. In the character of his genius and learning more like | 
Dugald Stewart than any oi the other coryphai of that philosophy, Dr. Por- 
ter’s relation to Scotch psychology is somewhat similar to that of Hamilton, 
inasmuch as he modifies the pure Scotch opinions by an admixture of the pre- 
valent German views. As Hamilton treated high metaphysics upon modi- 
fied Kantian principles, so Porter imports into the same branch of philoso- 
phy considerations which have been derived in large measure from the study 
of Trendelenburg. His metaphysic starts, as it ought, with a theory of 
inductive reasoning. He holds that the reason why an innumerable num- 
ber of instances will not justify the inference that all swans are white, 
while a single instance would suffice to show that all men’s heads are 
placed upon their shoulders, is because a failure of the latter induction, 
unlike a failure of the former, would be “ entirely incompatible with the 
ideal of beauty and convenience to which we assume that nature would 
certainly conform.” Since then the validity of induction rests upon certain 
assumptions of this sort, these assumptions are not themselves demonstrable 
either by induction or otherwise, but are original and self-evident truths. 
These intuitions are as follows: 1st, that an object is either substance or 
attribute ; 2d, that objects originate by a causative energy ; 3d, that objects 
are in spece and time; 4th, that properties and laws which are known | 
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these fundamental ideas is essentially different from the other processes of 
the mind. Now, if it were shown that all the other mental processes, wheth- 
er of cognition, emotion, or action, were essentially one, it would be hard to 
prevent men from believing that this process alone did not conform to their 
common formula. Accordingly, it is not surprising that we find through- 
out Dr, Porter’s work a tendency to exaggerate the distincticns between the 
faculties and to overrate the importance of these distinctions, and to 
explain facts by the general supposition of a peculiar faculty even when 
such a supposition requires it tobe as complex as the facts themselves, in 
order to explain them in detail. But though the reader of this book would 
searcely suspect it, there is a movement which is steadily coming to a 
head towards identifying all the faculties. It is the motive of all sensuai- 
ism, it is the latest mood of psycho-physical inquirers, and it is beginning 
to be consciously felt even in this country. If that doctrine should once 
be established, it would not avail Dr. Porter’s theory that he had correctly 
answered the question why the inference that all men carry their heads 
upon their shoulders is so strong, because it would appear that the prin- 
ciple of design which effects this inference is only a derivative one, 
and that the only assumption which can enter into every induction is no 
assumption about the things reasoned upon at all. Dr. Porter's opinion 
is, that the assumptions involved in induction are the only basis of 
religion; but the only assumption which can be essentially involved in 
scientific inference is the assumption of the validity of scientific inference, 
But to make the validity of scientific inference the only possible basis of 
religion approaches very near to pure rationalism—a doctrine that is not in 
the interest of religion, because it subordinates religion to science. We are 
inclined to suspect that the metaphysician, whether spiritualist or materi 
alist, is in this dilemma ; either he must look upon his problems with the 
cold eye of science, and have no other feeling for the eternal interests of 
man than the curiosity with which he would examine a trilobite; and 
then, being in a state of mind essentially irreligious, he can arrive at no 
result that would really help religion, for at most he can only say to 
mortal man that it is most likely that there is a God, which is no assu 
rance ; or he must bring the feelings of a religious man into the inquiry, 
and then he is as incompetent to treat the problem as a physician is to 
judge of his own case. Can it possibly be, that the directest and most 
uncritical faith in the object which commands one’s adoration—the faith of 
a little child—is the only actual motive to religion which there ever has 
been or ever will be, and that all reasonings pro or con. upon the fundamen. 
tal proposition of religion must be entirely irrelevant and unsatisfactory ? 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE* 


Tue author of “ La Vie de Christophe Colomb,” the Abbé Eugene Cadoret, 
was for many years a chaplain in the French navy, and appears, from his 
own statements, to have been attracted to the subject of his present work 
through tastes and associations partly maritime, partly ecclesiastical. He 
undertakes to prove that the clerical influences of Columbus's day, both 
Roman and Spanish, so far from being inimical to him and his projects 
were, on the contrary, decidedly and strongly in favor of them. M. 
Cadoret addresses himself more especially to the task of writing the bio- 


indicate and signify other properties and laws; 5th, that natwre adapts | graphy of the discoverer than the history of the discovery. Consequently, 
objects and powers to certain ends ; and 6th, that the rational methods of the | the book gives us more of Spanish than of American incidents, One point 
divine and human minds are similar. These ultimate facts and relations |" particular he essays to clear up from every possible doubt that could 
are not learned by the ordinary processes of thought, imagination, and | obscure it—a point affecting the morality and integrity of the great 
perception. They are “not apprehended by, but involved in, these pro- Genoese. It is the question of his marriage with his second wife, the 
cesses,” and must, therefore, be referred to a separate faculty. They are | mother of his son Fernando. Irving was partially and unwillingly led 
first apprehended in a concrete, not in an abstract, form. We do not set | astray by Navarette on this subject ; and Humboldt, with a levity of phrase 
out with the universal belief that every event has a cause, but as we appre- | ill-befitting him or his subject, gave additional currency to the falso 
hend each separate object by perception or consciousness we apprehend it | #¢cusations against Columbus. M. Cadoret has produced a conscl- 
as caused. Such apprehension is a proposition, and from such siaiatlane entious and interesting work. But we do not find that he has cha nged an 
are derived the various concepts, substance and attribute, cause and effect ! opinion which we ‘ave long held—namely, that neither he, Robertson, 
means aud end, etc. These concepts being apprehended abstractly cae | Navarette, Muiioz, Napione, Spotoruo, Humboldt, Irving, the Marquis de 
compared with the processes of cognition are found to be essentially in- | Belloy, Count Rosselly de Lorgues, nor Mr. Arthur Helps has done 
volved in them all. Finally, it is perceived that over against all objects of | the Baers full ore ie life of Christopher pee is yet 
experience, as having these various relations of dependence, there must be *© be written. e trust it may yet be written, for the names 
some independent correlates upon which they depend. Thus all things a ae very Gay that are more deserving than his of - Cant “ 
being extended, there must be a space; in correlation with all things as search, erudition, and talent can effect to place it fairly in the 
being caused there must be a First Cause, etc. The whole argument upon | light of truth. 
this subject, which occupies some two hundred pages, is followed out with | “Les Villes de Thuringe,” by Edouard Humbert, is a handsome im- 
great ability. It will be perceived that this theory of intuition has a gen- | PeTial octavo volume of 568 pages, on the Thuringian cities, prerrirs: 
eral resemblance to that of Dr. McCosh. Erfart, Jena, Gotha, Altenburg, Coburg, and Meiningen. The author 
It is easy to see upon what side such a theory may expect attack, | *PPpears to have devoted himself enthusiastically to eo cage ae 
Its essence is that the process by which we attain our first knowledge of © The books noticed may be had at F. W. Christern’s, New York. 
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only of the great natural beauties that make picturesque Thuringia at. | 


tractive to the tourist, but also to the resuscitation of the political, reli- 
gious, military, and literary souvenirs that have all contributed to make 


Weimar, Erfurt, Gotha, and Jena special centres of attraction for the | 


artist, the poet, and the historian. That M. Humbert should have made a 
large volume on such a subject is not surprising. He could ad well have 
made five or six, so inexhaustible is the wealth of historical and literary 
associations, even those of the present century, pot to mention those of 


the Middle Ages and the Thirty Years’ War—France and Prussia at Jena, | 


Napoleon at Erfurt, Talma playing to a pit full of kings, Wieland, 


Herder, Goethe, and Schiller at Weimar, and the numberless illustrious | 


men and women who made pilgrimages to Weimar as to a literary Mecca. 
First comes Bettina Brentano, “ The house lies opposite the fountain: how 
deafening did the water sound to me! 


loud in this sacred hall. AJl is friendly but solemn. 
city is at home. Ah! how inviting! 
‘he will come and will be—and more, he will not wish to be—as thou art,’ 


and then the door opened, and there he stood, solemnly grave, and looked | 


with fixed eyes upon me. I stretched my hands towards him—I believe. 
I soon lost all consciousness. Goethe caught me quickly to his heart. 
‘Poor child, have I frightened you?’” Then we have Heine. He says 
that Goethe had been compared to Jupiter. “ Verily, when I visited him in 
Weimar, and stood in his presence, I involuntarily turned my eyes on one 
side, to see if the eagle, with the thunderbolts in his beak, were not attend- 
ant upon him. I was just on the point of addressing him in Greek, but 
when I perceived that he spoke German, I told him in that language, 
‘ That the plums upon the road between Jena and Weimar had an excellent 
relish!’ Many a long winter night had I thought with myself, how much 
that was lofty and profound I should say to Goethe, if ever Ishould see him ; 
and, when at last I saw him, I told him that the Saxon plums were excel- 
lent!” 

The “Révolutions de l’Espagne Contemporaine,” by Charles de Ma- 
zade, is a work of solid merit. We recognize in its chapters a series of ar- 


ticles that from time to time, for some years past, have appeared in the Re- | 
They cover a period of fifteen years (1854 to 1868) ' 


vue des Deux Mondes. 
and vividly relate the leading incidents and portray the principal person- 
ages of political Spain during that time. 
the actual march of events in the existing Spanish revolution this 


book is more than desirable, inasmuch as it places them in possession | 
of essential preliminary information not easily attainable elsewhere. | 


From among the few passages that are of especial interest to Ameri- 


cans we cite the following: “During the long congressional session of | 


1859 (at Madrid) no accord could be obtained among the conflicting parties, 
except on such exterior questions as brought the national sentiment into 
play. When, at the commencement of that year, Mr. Buchanan’s Presi- 
dential Message was promulgated, a message in which, with the cool dar- 
ing (tranquille hardiesse) of a speculator accustomed to successful opera- 
tions, he proposed to renew negotiations for the Island of Cuba, and gave a 
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I ascended the simple staircase ; | 
in the hall stand statues that command silence: at least, I could not be | 
In the rooms simpli- | 
‘Fear not,’ said the modest walls, | 


To those who ‘re interested in | 
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“La Poésie,” by Paul Albert, consists of twenty-one lectures on poetry 


upor a method well conceived and well carried out. Epic, lyric, dramatic, 
and satiric poetry are treated of, and the author gives explanations of their 
principles and illustrations of their history and beauties. The book is an 
excellent one for the advanced student. 


The “ Anémie des Grandes Villes et des Gens du Monde,” by Dr. Raoul 
le Roy, is a treatise on a very important if not a new subject for able 
medical pens. Dr. Bourguignon’s treatise, “Malaria Urbana,” is well known 
to the profession, as also the “Cachexie Urbaine” of Dr. Bertillon. This 
anemia, although clearly recognized by the faculty, is somewhat difficult 
to define except by the descriptive title “ Malaria Urbana.” It is the mod- 
ern disease resulting from city life, the special ailment of high civilization 
in temperate climates. Accompanied by negative manifestations, without 
febrile symptoms, allowing its victims entire liber’ » of movement, encou- 
raged and kept alive by the ordinary incidents of city life, it is a disease 
whose presence is almost unsuspected until, suddenly, its subject becomes 
alarmed at the fatigue resulting from trifling physical efforts, even that of 
a short walk. Then follow violent palpitations of the heart at the slight- 
est unlooked-for noise, a difficulty of breathing, indigestion, and a succes- 
sion of multiform nervous affections. Its special and most serious injury 
falls upon women. Even the unprofessional reader finds this work highly 
interesting. 

The “ Voyages en Pantoufles” of M. Emmanuel Gonzales (if that is 
his real name) offers us 4 style of title in flagrant imitation of Xavier de 
Maistre’s admirable “ Voyage autour de me Chambre.” Nor does the 
plagiarism of this slip-shod book end with the name of it. From his 
earliest youth a devourer of the narratives of Captain Cook, Bougainville, 
and other hardy circumnavigators, M. Gonzalés was always eaten up, we 
_are to understand, by a passion for travel. In point of fact, however, his 
most distant and adventurous journey was from Paris to Baden-Baden. 
Seeking to gratify his “malhewreuse passion pour les voyages,” he falls 
upon the plan of narrating the peregrinations he would have desired to 
; make, and which others have had the fatigue of executing in his place. 
And so he tells us what his friends have seen of the interior of Africa, of 
Norway (Louis Enault), of Lapland and Tartary (Huc and Gobet), of Mod- 
ern Greece (About), of the Cretans and Caudiotes (Perrot), of Mexico (Désiré 
_Charnay), and the United States (Oscar Commettant). M. Gonzalés advises 
us that on Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom” no reliance is to be placed, but in 
Oscar Commettant’s description of the United States one may put full 
faith. So it would appear, for M. Commettant informs us that in New York 
the most frequented theatre is that of the “ Blacksminstrels,” that the prin- 
_ cipal amusement of the New Yorkers is found in “ fires,” and that the fire- 
men and the fire-engines are the principal ornaments of the “imperial 
city.” 

“ The Histoire de l’Eglise Catholique,” (in 16 imperial octavos) is by the 
| Abbé Rohrbacher. The decidedly Teutonic tinge in this author’s name might 
lead many persons to take him fora German. He is a Frenchman, born ia 
| the diocese of Nancy, a part of old Lorraine, a province which was 
| German in every respect up to the middle of the last century. This great 











distant hint of the possibility of an appeal to the omnipotent law of force, | work is the result of the Abbé Rohrbacher’s almost life-long labor. He 
the instinct of Spanish nationality burst forth in a spontaneous and unani- | gieg in 1856, and the history is brought down to 1860 by Chantrel, accom- 
mous expression both in the Senate and the House. All-opinions and all panied by a copious index by Jean Gautier, and an admirable historical 
grades of opinion enthusiastically rallicd round the Government and pre- | atlas by Dufour. The Abbé Rohrbacher was long in intimate and sympa- 
sented an unbroken front of the union of every shade of patriotism against | tp etic friendship and correspondence with such men as De Maistre, De 
the audacious projects of the American Republic.” The interesting episode | Bonald, and Chateaubriand. He was, moreover, a cherished disciple of 
of the Spanish war with Morocco and the question of the Dominican Re- the great Lamennais. By some critics in France he is reproached with a 
public are clearly presented, and the leading celebrities of Spain—Bravo | strong democratic tendency that leads him to portray in somewhat lively 
Murillo, Espartero, Martinez de la Rosa, Narvaez, O’Donnell, Salazar | .olorg the faults and vices of kings. 
Pacheco, General Prim, and others, are well portrayed. Emile Burnouf’s is a name well known in France in connection with 
The “ Histoire de la Justice Criminelle au Seiziéme Siécle,” by Alberic Al- the literature of Ancient Greece. His new book, “Histoire de la 
lard, is a learned, thorough, and exhaustive work. A prize for the best trea- | Littérature Grecque,” is a full and satisfactory history of Greek literature 
tise on the criminal law and practice of the sixteenth century, offered by | from its infancy down to the year 553 of the Christian era. Previous 
the French Academy of Sciences, was awarded to the author of this work. | studies and a long residence at Athens have given M. Burnouf unusual 
It presents the condition of criminal law and legislation in France, Italy, and | facilities for his work. We are pleased to see that he does not cling to the 
Germany during the sixteenth century, and the results of profound study | old Pelasgic theory on the development of which so much valuable time 
of the works of the best writers on criminal jurisprudence for the same’ and erudition have been wasted. He of course recognizes the fact that 
period. The fifth chapter, “‘ De la Question,” is particularly full and in- | the names of cities, mountains, rivers, and provinces of Ancient Greece are 
teresting. It shows the extent to which the use of torture as a means of in a non-Hellenic language. This is merely saying, in a certain way, that 
eliciting testimony was recognized by all codes and systems of the juris-| these names existed before the Hellenic race in the land since known as 
prudence of that day. Universally recognized, and univereally practised, | Greece, and that they were used before the Greeks by an unknown people 
its employment was not the special cruelty or tyranny of this or that-ruler, | who occupied that soil, “ soit qu’on lui donne le nom de Pélaages ou tout 
but the cruelty and tyranny of the age. It is for the want of such know- | autre nom”—call them Pelasgi or whatever else you please. And this is, 
ledge as this work gives that so many modern writersof history have taken substantially, the conclusion reached by Grote: “If any man is inclined 


| 
| 
such very false views of the men and events with which they had to deal. 'to call the unknown ante-Hellenie period of Greece by the name 0 
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Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so.” The productions of the 
Homeric ages, Elegiac, Iambic, Molian, Dorian, and Ionian poetry, the 
literature of the period of Pericles and of the Peloponnesian War, the 
poets and historians of the Macedonian and Alexandrine periods, have 
already been so profusely and so admirably commented upon, that M. 
Burnouf adds but little to what knowledge has long been accessible. But, 
commencing with the Greco-Roman period and coming down to the sixth 
century, he presents many interesting details not easily attainable else- 
where. 

M. Léon de Rosny’s “ Variétés Orientales” are a series of essays 
upon Oriental history, geography, science, and literature. M.de Rosny 
is already known in Europe as the author of a Japanese and French 
dictionary (8 vols. 8vo) and a history of the Chinese language (2 vols. 
8vo). Among the most remarkable chapters of the book before us are 
those on Siamese literature, Chinese philosophy, Japanese and Chinese 
porcelain, Tunis, Corea, and a description of the Japanece works in the 
libraries of London and Oxford. 








The Study of Languages brought back to its True Principles ; or, The 
Art of Thinking in a Foreign Lanyuage. By C. Marcel, Knt. Leg. Hon. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869.)—This is a brief summary of a 
larger work by the author, entitled “Language as a Means of Mental 
Culture and International Communication,’ which appeared in London, 
in two volumes, sixteen years ago. A French edition of the summary was 
published in 1867 ; each edition being adapted to the wants of the respec- 
tive readers, and written by Mr. Marcel himself, may be regarded as 
original, especially as the perfect purity of idiom and the rare vigor of 
diction which distinguish the present elaboration cannot fail to convince 
us that the writer has fully mastered the art which he proposes to teach 
—that of thinking in an adopted language. His views are the ripe fruits of 
philosophical reflection on the laws of linguistic imitation and abstraction, 
and of rich experience as a student, though not as a teacher. His observa- 
tions embrace the whole field, the study of ancient as well as modern 
languages, “whether the learner be a child or an adult,a beginner ora 
proficient, whether he learns with or without a teacher, in private or in a 
class,” with the aim of attaining perfection in speaking or in writing. His 
main tenets are: Follow nature in its teachings; adults, like children, 
learn by imitation; good models and plenty of exercise are the principal 
requirements; “custom is the law of language, grammar is only its 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
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By Charlies T. Congdon. 
With an Introduction 


By Horace Creeley. 





The Nation. 


| Reade (C.), Griffith Gaunt, swd 


NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOK. 
Just Published: = 


“THE MORNING STARS.” 


A Collection of Religious Songs for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
and the HOME CIRCLE. 


This book of religious songs for children was undertaken 
because the authors could find no Book which appeared to 
them to be well adapted for the use of Sunday-Schools, and | and has very great interest in character and plot. 7%¢ 
the ehoir of children whose musical instruction they have | London Review says: 
in charge. Great care has been taken in this selection that; ‘A new novel, written by an unknown author, will al- 
the words might faithfully reflect the sentiment of the music | ways excite a certain amount of interest in the reader's 
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_ generalization ;" rules must be abstracted, not studied ; good books are the 
best teachers of words, phraseology, and grammar; disconnected words are 
but half understood ; learning by rote narrows the power of expression ; 
translating into the foreign language by beginners vitiates the style ; let 
the reading matter at every stage be easy, pleasant, and interesting ; oral 
instruction is required only for the pronunciation. The whole might 
perhaps be summed up more briefly thus: Examples before precepts, prac- 

| tice before theory; listen to correct speaking, read many good books. 
| This theory the author is far from regarding as original ; on the contrary, 
he supports it by many felicitously chosen sayings of the great masters in 
the art of writing. These quotations add no little charm to the solid 
and almost too closely reasoned pages of the book, which, on the whole, is 
perhaps too speculative for the object aimed at, to wit, the propagation 
through wide circles of sound practical ideas on the study of languages, 
useful to both learners and teachers. Without subscribing to every one 
of its conclusions, we cannot but recommend it to our readers as a highly 
instructive and elaborate treatise on a subject in our times universally in- 
teresting. 
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Tales of the Living Age. 


A HOUSE OF CARDS. 
BY MRS, CASE &L HOEY. 


Price 75 Cents. 
This story is by a new writer, but is felicitous in style 





as well as equal it in clevation of tone. Price in boards,35| mind. There is no knowing what may be in store for him. 
7 4 pers , . 
pert at toy as cates gt gel ap mA en cents; paper, 30 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. It is somewhat like an investment in mining shares—the 
years, anon ht to be ned ed in a convenient, acces- OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington | chances are a thousand to one against receiving any return, 
’ 3 geesery & convenient, acee®- | St., Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, | but then the one in a thousand is fortunate indeed. We 
sible form—a part which will be found livelier reading 


than most history, and hardly less instructive and proat- | N°W York: 


able.”—[Introduction.] 
In one volume 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, price 
$2. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 











POEMS. 


WILLIAM JAMES McCLURE. 


chester Express. 
1 volume, cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 


| ing."—New York CVbserver. 


P. O'SHEA, Publisher, | with tes excellent pictorial "iestrations, Wil’ mene it | susie, 
27 Barclay Street, New York. (en 
P. O, Box 4663. | Send for Circular, AGENTS WANTED. 
* » * Now ready for delivery, free of postage or express- 
age, on receipt of price. @78 Broadway, New York. 


The American Wheat Culturist. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON THE CULTURE Cashel Hoey" an 
OF WHEAT. By 8. Epwarps Topp. 432 pages large ‘0™ Mrs. Cashel Hocy’s pen. 
12mo, illustrated, price $2 50. se - oi 

‘No well-appointed Agricultural Library can be without Litteli*s Living Age, a magazine any toe a — and 
" t. If a poor farmer can buy but one book relating to his _ containing the best Stories, Reviews, Criticisms, }oetry, 
JUST PUBLISHED. art, let him buy this.""—New York Word. a 
tts go. Th yA ry pay pooner hanes « | ered from the entire body of foreign periodical literature, 
the raising of a successful crop of that from which comes | 

the staff of life.’— Maine Farmer. 
BY | “Phe chapters on ‘ Prep=ration of the Soil,’ ‘ Varieties’ 
and ‘ Means of Preventing Ravages of Disease and hd 
are worth very many times the price of the book.”—Ze- | 


“It is a thorough treatise on the subject of Wheat-grow 


i 


‘confess to having opened these volumes with despairing 
| resignation, but defore we closed them we found we had 
drawn a prize. ° ° ° 


“We shall look with great interest for another novel 
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“CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


The Two Volumes of the London Edition in One, with the Text and Notes 
entire, and the Maps and Illustrations, at the reduced price of 


THREE DOLLARS. 


Buy this Edition of the nearest Bookseller, and do not wait for Agents 
to visit you. 


The appearance of two abridged, and otherwise incomplete, editions of CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE 
AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL has induced the publication of the original work. in a form and at a price which 
must bring it within the reach of every one who may desire to possess it. This volume, which is sold at the 
unprecedentedly low price of 

THREE DOLLARS, 
contains over ONE THOUSAND pages, giving the text of the original London edition entire, as well as all the notes. 
These notes, which are essential to the full understanding of the text, are greatly abridged, and frequently altogether 
omitted from the editions already referred to, thus seriously impairing the value of the work. The COMPLETE and 
UNABRIDGED edition moreover contains 
17 Maps (several of large size) and 82 Engravings, 

nearly double the number given in any other edition produced in thig country. Published at less than halt the price 
of the original two-volume American edition, and at just one-seventh the present price of the London quarto edition, 
this work, which has so long been regarded as one of the noblest contributions ever made to the literature of the New 
Testament, may be commended anew to all Biblical Students, 





NOTICES OF THE COMPLETE AND UNABRIDCED EDITION. 


From T,. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
“T should regard the ORIGINAL WORK as far better than the most skilfully executed abridgment.” 


From Rev. Prof. H. B. Hackett, D.D., Baptist Theological Seminary, Newton Centre, Masa, 

“* Tt is superfluous to speak of the merits of this work. The full edition contains nothing which the authors did 
= rega + as important to the illustration of their subject, and nothing can be left out without impairing the value of 
the work.’ ; 

From Rev, W. Adams, D.D., Pastor of Madison Square Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 


“It would be injustice to the authors and to their subject to attempt any abridgment of such a work.” 


From the New York Independent, 
“This edition includes the entire work, unabridged, and we should prefer it thus rather than Howson’s own 
abridgment (People’s Edition).”’ 
Sizes and Styles of the Complete and Unabridged Edition. 
Two volumes in one, with all the Maps and Illustrations, 


One volume 8vo, cloth, - - - - - - - - $3 00 
Half calf, - - - Sd - - - ba - - . 5 50 
Morocco extra, - - - - - od - - = 800 


N. B,—This same edition, with an Introduction by Rev. Bishop Matthew Simpson, may be procured through the 
Agents of Messrs. E. B. TREAT & CO., New York. 


THE TWO-VOLUME LIBRARY EDITION.---REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


The two-volume edition of CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE OF ST. PAUL, printed upon heavy white paper, 
and produced in a style fitting it for the library, is now published at the following prices: 


Cloth, - - - - - - - - - - - - $5 00 
Half calif or half morocco, - - - Poe - - - 900 
Morocco extra, . ° - - - - - - od ° 1200 


SINGLE COPIES SENT, POST-PAID, UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1869, 


From Marcu 16 to Aprit 24. 


FranNKLIN Square, New York, March, 1869. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our Special List of Books, which we will sell on the following terms, for 
Cash, from the 16th of March to the 24th of April, after which our terms will positively be as heretofore: 
On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


500 - 30 ia . 
Lad 1.000 8335 “ - 
2.000 “ee 35 ay “ 


And an additional deduction of five per cent. for cash. 
We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales this spring. 
The Special List will be furnished to Booksellers on application to the Publishers personally, or by mail, enclosing 


PRICED CATALOGUE — 
No. 14, 


Containing Selections from our Stock in the Depart. 
ments of 
The Classics, 
Theology, 
Voyages and Travels, 
Science, 
Medicine, 
History, 
Biography, 
The Drama, Poste, 
French and Italian Books, 
And in General Literature, 


In Press, and will be sent free of charge to any address, 
A. DENHAM & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKs, 
49 Barclay Street, New York. 
THE 








NATIONAL 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 


The most successful periodical of the kind in the world, 


CONTAINS THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS, 
Now studied by over 200,000 Sunday-School Scholars 


REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON, Editor. 


Terms $i 50. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLAR, 


a live monthly paper of eight pages, for intelligent young 
people to read on Sunday afternoon. 50 cents a year; free 
copy for 5 subscribers ; club of 10 at 40 cents each ; 50 at 


85 cents each ; 100 at 30 cents each. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


an illustrated paper for every Sunday, for Infant Scholars. 
20 cents a year. To clubs of 25 at 25¢ nts each, Send for 
sample copies to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





five cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


HAVE JUST 


PUBLISHED : 


Guiccioli’s Recollections 


LORD BYRON. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON 
LIFE. By the CoUNTESS GUICCIOLI. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


This work is strikingly able, with a keen appreciation of 
the subject, and with remarkable discrimination of the 
authoress’s special traits.— Vaily Telegraph. 

This book is of great value; for it ccliette the various 
opinions of Lord Byron’s biographers, presents them at 


; AND THOSE OF EYE-WITNESSES OF HIS 
Translated by Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM. With Portrait. 


Never before has Byron been so vividly portrayed and 
his character so thoroughly analyzed. The reader’s interest 
never flags —Morning Post. 

No greater proof could be given of the renewed interest 
which is being felt with respect to Byron, his life, his 


one glance, illustrates them by the letters and journal of 
the poet himself, and subjects them to a final criticism.— 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


character, and his works, than this publication.—.it/h«- 
nmeuin. 


*,* Harper & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 75. 





JUST READY, VOL. L OF A 


Complete Uniform and Standard Library Edition 


OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Thoroughly Revised by the Author, and Published under his Direction. 





MESSRS. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. 


Have the gratification of announcing that they will immediately commence the publication, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Cuarman & Hatz, London, of a complete and uniform edition of the Works of Tuomas CARLYLE. Each one of these 
volumes will receive the thorough and careful revision of its distinguished author, thereby making this the final and 
standard edition of his collected writings ; and they will be printed throughout in a clear and open-faced type, upon an 


octavo page, fitting them specially for the Library ; and, wherever opportunity is offered, the different volumes will be 
ILLUSTRATED, 


As the volumes will necessarily vary in size, they will differ in price ; some will be $3 75, others $4 50, and a few pos- 
sibly $525. When bought singly, the volumes will be sold at these prices, but names of subscribers to the entire series 
will be received at the uniform rate of 


$3 75 per Volume. 


The entire series will comprise about Thirty Volumes, and they will be issued singly, on or about the 15th of each 
month. 


Vol. I now ready, comprising : 
SARTOR RESARTUS: 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSDROCH. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
’ With a Portrait of the Author by Watts, R.A. 


One vol. Svo, $3 75. 
«*, Early orders for the above requested from the trade. Single volumes sent postpaid upon receipt of the price, and 


unten SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 





L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GCERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barcuay Street, New Yor«k, 


{mports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 





Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia: 

A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- | 
RAPHY, GEUGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- 
GUAGE, to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, 
at 10 cents, and also in monthly parts, composed of five 
weekly numbers in one cover, at 50 cents. Specimens sent 


post-paid upon receipt of price. " including Periodicals. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constanily on 
Philadelphia, ‘ Aand or procured to order. 




















NOW READY. 
THE BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, 


Year Book of Factsin Science and 
Art, for 1869. 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Biology, including 
Zoélogy, Physiology, and Botany~ Mineralogy, Geology. 
3eography, Antiquities, etc., together with a list of recent 
Scientific Publications, obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men, etc. Edited by 


SAMUEL KNEELAND, M.D., 
With a fine likeness of Professor James D. Dawa, 
12mo, cloth, price $2. 


— 


This volume of the Annual is an unusually valuable and 
interesting one, embracing as it does a record of a vast 
number of remarkable discoveries, important facte— 
curious, entertaining, and highly instructive— for the Far- 
mer, the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Lawyer, the Physi- 
cian, the Statesman, the Clergyman, the Scientific Man, the 
Artist, the Teacher. And no School, no Academy, no Col- 
lege, no Town, no State, nor any well selected private 
library should be without this work. 

*,+*A few complete sets of this work can be furnished 
embracing years from 1850 to 1869 (nineteen volumes), 
with the Likeness of some distinguished Scientific cr 
Literary man in each, bound in uniform style, with a neat 
substantial box, price $34. 

* , * Copies sent by mail, pos/age 
price. 

Published by 


paid, on receipt of the 


COULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington Street, Boston 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


I, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


Baron Bunsen's Memoirs. 


A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipo-entiary 
and tnvoy Extraordinary to the King of Prussia at the 
British Court. Extracted from Family Sources by his 
widow. Baronres BuNSEN Veo and Ch wr Bii- 
fion. slightly abridged for General Readers. With Two 
Portraits engraved on Steel and Four Wood-cuts. 2 
vols, 12mo, extra cloth, $7 D0. 


II. 
England's Antiphon: 

A Historical Review of the Religious Poetry of England, 
By Grorek MacponaLp, M.A., author of “Alec 
Forbes,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. extra cloth, $2. 
Forming Vol, IV. of the “ Sunday Library.” 


Trt. 
The Wife's Messengers: 


A Novel. By Mrs. M.B. Horton. 12mo, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, $1 75. 


Lord Byron’s Memoirs. 
Recollections of Lord Byron. By the Countess Griccto1xt. 
With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. With 
Steel Portrait. 8vo, extra cloth, $3 50. 

“This book is of great value. for it collects the varied 
opinions of Lord Byron's biographers and presents them 
ata glance.”—Fali Mall Gazette. 

Vv. 
Force and Nature. 
Attraction and Repulsion. The Radical Principles of 


Energy, graphically discussed in their relations to 
Physical and Morphological Development, By 
CHARLES FREDERICK WinsLow, M.D. Syo, extra 
cloth, $5. 


VI. 
Damon on the Skin. 


The Structural Lesions of the Skin: Their Pathology and 
Treatment. Dlustrated. By Howarp F. Damon, A M., 
M.D.., ete., author of ~The Neuroses of the Skin,”’ 
ete. 8vo, tinted paper, cloth, $3. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE 

SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,; 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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This number of the Magazine contains a story written 
especially for his young friends in America by Hans 
Christian Andersen, and sent to them by the author 
through the Riverside. 





THE 


Riverside Magazine 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
APRIL, 1869. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS: 

Frontispiece.—Perils of Tandem—A Balky Leader. By 
Gaston Fay.—Luck May Lie ina Pin. A Story written formy 
young American Friends. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
White and Red. By Mrs. Helen C. Weeks.—To the 
Flowers. By M. Angier Alden.—Rambles in the City of 
the Grand Turk. By 8. G. W. Benjamin—Spring Flowers 
and Pussy-willow Kitties. By Anne Silvernail.—Sitting in 
the Midst of the Docters.—The Judge's Pets. By E. John- 
son.—Stories about Violets, Lilies, and Fuchias.—Sug- 
gestions for Tableaux.—Chick-a-dee-dee,—A Lake Superior 
Legend. By Wirt Sikes.—The Young Virginians. By 
Porte Crayon.—Tom and Jim. By Horace E. Scudder.— 
The Rock-fish at Crosswick’s Bridge. By Charles C. 
Abbott, M.D.—James Fenimore Cooper (with a Portrait.) 
—Legs, and how to use them.—In-doors and out (With an 
illustration by D. Fisher, and an illustrated rebus). 

“The Riverside is as good as a nurse.”—Journal of 
Education, St. Louis. 

“The March number of the Riverside Magazine looks 
as fresh and bright as a bed of hyacinths.”—New Bedford 
Standard, 






















Terms of Subscription: 
$2 50a year, inadvance. Single copies, cents. ‘‘ The 
Quack Dector,”’ Stephens’s celebrated picture, is still given 
to every subscriber who sends $2 50 for the Magazine. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


NOW READY : 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1869. 





CONTENTS: 
I. TO-DAY: A Romance. Ch, X., XI, XII. R.B. 
Kimball. 
Il. CONFLAGRATION. J.J. Piatt. 
Ill. INCIDENTS LN THE SPANISH STRUGGLE. 
Ehe Reclus. 
IV. A STRANDED SHIP. Part I. L. Clarke 


Davis. 
Vv. APOLITICAL ROMANCE. W. F. G. Shanks. 


VI. HUNTING IN CASHMERE. Capt. J. F. Elten. 
Vil. MY MAN ANTONY. R. Morris Copeland, 
Vul. HORACE. BookI. Ode XXIIl. 

IX. THE EASTERN QUESTION. J. 8. C. Abbott. 

x —- OF THE DEEP. Il. Schele de 

ere. 

XI. THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT. 

G. M. Towle. 
out TWELVE HOURS APART. S. M. B. Piatt. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
F. W. Ballard. 
A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. Theo. John- 


XIV. 
son 
XV. CURRENT EVENTS. V. B. Denslow. 
XVI. LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 
Bayard Taylor. 
XVII. LITERATURE AT HOME. E. C. Stedman. 
XVIII. FINE ARTS. 8.8. Conant. 
= TABLE-TALK. Clarence Cook. 


we BULLETIN OF NEW PUBLICA- 





Price 35 cents per number, $4 per annum. 
Liberal terms to Clubs and Agents. 
c.P. PUTNAM & SON, 
NEW YORK. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
HAVE REMOVED 
TO 
52 Bleecker Street, 
Corner of Mulberry Street, 
Where they have enlarged accommodations for displaying 
their magnificent stock of 
OXFORD BIBLES, 
OXFORD PRAYER-BOOKS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STOCK, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 








" AUERBACH’S 
VILLA ON THE RHINE. 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


With the Author’s Portrait, and a Biographical Sketch by 
Bayard Taylor. 


Part I., containing 14 chapters more than the Boston 
edition, now ready. Price 50 cents. 

The whole work will be issued IN TWo STYLES. 

I. CHeap Eprrion—Four parts, paper, of which the 
first is now ready. These can be bound in two volumes, 
uniform with the American Edition of ‘* On the Heights ;” 
or, by a little cutting, with the Tauchnitz Edition. The 
other parts will follow in rapid succession. 

Il. Stanparp Lisrary Epit10on—Two volumes, cloth, 
fine tinted paper, uniform with the American Edition of 
“On the Heights.” The first volume of this edition and 
the second part of the cheap edition will appear in a few 
days. 

These Editions, translated from the Author’s advance 
sheets, will be issued complete before the story finished 
in the Vienna Presse, and consequently long before the 
completion of the Boston edition, which is translated from 
Die Presse, in defiance of the author’s rights. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 


The Fisher Maiden. By Bysornstserne 
Bsornson. 16mo, $1 25. 


English Authorities on Bjdrnson. 

‘* BjSrnson possesses the splendid virtue of concentration, 
and paints with sharp, decided truths on a tiny canvas. 
An artist, not a photographer,” he draws souls more than 
faces, and although his manner is as expressive as can be, 
he gives you a good deal of thinking to do on your own 
account.”"— Atheneum. 

_ . . “There was roomfor a true ius, one with 

oetic insight and thorough faith in the simple element at 
his command, and surely such a man has recently arisen in 
Bjérnson. . . . The exquisite emotions, apprehension 
of beautiful truths combined with musical sym ies, 
constitutes sometimes a faculty in itself, and yields to man- 
kind a lyrist like Tennyson and an idyllic thinker like 
Bjérnson.”’—London Spectator. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. By the author of “* The Last 
of the Cavaliers.” 12mo. $1 50. 

A novel of English life, containing a good delineation of 
character, stirring incidents, and a moral well impressed. 
The novels of this author are attracting attention in Eng- 
land. 

IN RAPID PREPARATION : 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Harriet Marti- 
NEAU. 

REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. By ELiss 
Poko. 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY, 
In 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50, 


PRIMEVAL MAN: 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOME RECENT SPECULA- 
TIONS. 
By the Duke of Argyll, 
Author of ‘‘ The Reign of Law.” 





ALSO NOW READY : 
A new Edition (the Fifth) of 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


With additional notes and a complete index by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


‘We think it would be a profitable enterprise for some 
American publisher to reprint this book. It is one of 
the best of its class published in recent times. Of the 
scientific merits of the work we have but a word to say. 
The author contributes to the illustrations of design in na- 
ture an interesting discussion of the ‘machinery of flight’ 
in the wings of birds, and by this and other scientific mat- 
ters makes his book a very readable one.”"— 7'he Nation. 

‘** This volume is a remarkable work, in which tke logi- 
cal sufficiency of the arguments is equal to the perspicnity 
with which they are stated. The style is simple and clear, 
and not without eloquence, and the aptness and variety of 
the illustrations are striking.”.-—Zvening Post. 

** This is a very great book; great because, while treat- 
ing of the most profound subject of human thought, it can 
be read with comfort by those whom Mr. Lincoln called 
plain people.”—7he Round Table. 





——____. 


NEW LAW BOOKS, 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co., 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 
Have just issued: 


A DIGEST OF THE JUDICIAL DECISIONS OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, FROM THE YEAR 1795 To 
JULY, 1863. With Notes by H. Clay King, Esq. 4 vols, 
8vo, $50. 

THE LAW OF WILLS. Part I. By Isaac F. Redfield. 
LL.D. Third edition. 

Reavy rn A Few Days: 


THE LAW OF SHIPPING AND ADMIRALTY. By 
Theophilus Parsons, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMMON LAW IN RELATION 
TO WATER-COURSES. By Joseph K. Angell. Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged by Hon. J. C. Perkins, 


A TREATISE ON THE LIMITATIONS OF ACTIONS 
AT LAW AND SUITS IN EQUITY AND ADMI- 
RALTY. By Joseph K. Angell. Fifth edition, revised 
and enlarged by J. W. May. 

GRAY’S MASSACHUSETTS REPORTS. Vol. XV. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED 
IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. VoL I. By Hon. Nathan 
Chfford. 


The April number of 
THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW 
Will contain, in addition to the usual matter, 


A DIGEST OF U. 8. BANKRUPTCY DECISIONS, 
including all cases decided under the Act of March 2, 
1867, which have been published up to January 1, 1969. 
Single numbers sent by mail to any address on receipt 

of $1 25. 

Subscription, $5 per annum, in advance. 





MR. STEDMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


BROWNING’S “RING AND BOOK,” COM- 
PLETE. 


The Blameless Prince, and 


Other Poems. 


BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


In one elegant 16mo volume, with vignette by Hennessey, 
$1 50. 

The leading poem, which gives the name to the volume, 
is Mr. Stedman’s most elaborate and carefully finished 
work. Itis a story of human passion, and, while some- 
what medieval in theme, the incident—which is dramatic 
and unexpected—is confined to no age or land, but is such 
as may and must happen in all. In the strength and sweet- 
ness of the versification the reader will find a proper set- 
ting for the subtle and original plot of the romance. The 
minor poems in this new volume are noticeable for their 
variety and for that fine quality which has gained for their 
author so high a place among our lyric poets. 





THE RINGAND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Second and concluding volume. i6mo, $2. 
Both vols., half calf, $7 50. 


“Crossing the old square where stands the Palazzo Vec- 
chio, in Florence, Robert Bro paused at a bookstall 
and found and p urchased there an old yellow book. where 
in a curious trial is repo with all the facts, charges, 

ents, and incidents. The m before us is elabo- 
rated from this antique record. The power of language, 
the effectiveness of words, has rarely been exhibited more 

than in of this narrative; Browning’s vocabu- 
lary is exha 


; moreover, there is an audacity of ex- 
ression seldom encountered ; there are es of singu- 
r terseness and it; sometimes a tesque energy. 
sometimes an Anglo-Saxon sense, sometimes a Southern 
Euro flow and freedom, at once striking and con- 
bined with original emphasis.”—New York Times. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on rece ipt 
of price by the Publishers, 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
Anp 63 Brercxer Srrzxt, New YORK. 
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“C. P. PUTNAM & SON 
WILL PUBLISH ON MARCH 22 
Bayard Taylor’s New Volume, 
BY-WAYS OF EUROPE. 
By Bayarp TaYtor. 
12mo, $2 25. 





NEARLY READY: 
z, 
Studies in General Science. 
By ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 
12mo, cloth, $2 25. 
IL 
Anne Severin. 





By Mapams Ava. Craven, author of “A Sister's | 
Story.’ i16mo. | 
Il. 

The New West; or, California in 1867 
and 1868s. | 

By Cuas. L. Brace, author of * Races of the Old World,” 
“Home Life in Germany,”’ etc., etc. 12mo | 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 

661 Broadway, New York. | 


JOHN WILEY & SON, | 
2 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 


Publish this Day: 


I. 
MAN’S OWN BREATH IS HIS GREATEST ENEMY. | 


LEEDS’S LECTURE ON VENTILATION. 


Being a course of lectures delivered in the Franklin In- | 
stitute, Philadelphia, by Lewis W. Leeds, Agent for the | 
Ventilation of Government Hospitals during the war. 1 
vol. 8vo, with colored plates. New edition. Half fancy | 
cloth, $1. 

“Mr. Leeds’s methods are simple, certain, and 
and his book deserves to be widely read.""— Evening Post. | 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE; OR, MAL-RESPIRATION and | 
ite Effects upon the Enjoyments and Lifeof Man. By Geo. 
Cathn. 1 vol. 8vo, plates, half fancy cloth, 75 cents. 

“Mr. Catlin’s is a work which we regard as of great 


} 
| 
Il, | 
i 
| 
| 


merit and universal interest, and deserving an endless re-| - 


prodaction.”’— Nation. | 
Ill. 
NEW TALE OF A TUB. 


NEW TALE OF A TUB—AN ADVENTURE IN VERSE: 
By E. W. N. Bayley. With lavghicr-provoking illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. &vo, half fancy cloth, %5 cents. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST DI- 
RECTORY FOR 1£69 contains a complete Catalogue of all 
the Books published by nearly every publisher in this coun- 
try. As a work of reference for BOOKSELLERS and 
BOOK-BUYERS, LIBRARIANS and LITERARY MEN 
generally, ite value will be incalculable. It saves time in 
making up or filling orders by suggesting other books or 
articles ; indicates where to buy certain classes of books 
or stationery advantageously ; gives the prices, etc. 

All the lists of Juvenile and Religious Books are in Sec- | | 
tion Ist. All Belles-Lettres, Fiction, etc., are in Section | 
24. All School-books are in Section 34. Law, Medical, | 
and Scientific Works are in Section 4th. STATIONERS | 
and FANCY GOODS are in Section 5th. 

The entire work costs $5, or each section can be obtain- 
ed separately at $1each. Address, 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. — 


LEE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 





BROWN. Edited ited by Richard D. — and published 
be eer & Co.,. London, 1861. In a ceeste the 
id prea so eae etre ae 

out a showing ‘ec 
character of the low Coth, 12mo, 
$1 50. er part of 0. 

Sent of ‘ PUBLISH 

Box New York City, sen a 





HuosoN RIVER INSTITUTE, 
T CLAVERACK, N. Y. 





tidiahsbabntied loo cee 
- REV. ALONZO PLAOK, A.M., Principal. 


AMENIA SEMINARY, 
AMENIA, N. Y. 
Spring term opens April 6. 
8. T. FROST, A.M., 
PRINCIPAL | AND PROPRIETOR. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M.. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8, COURTS, 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8, COURTS, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr. 
ARCHITECT, 
57 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
| of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 


‘and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


| Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALV 9’ eo: 


110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


_ New York, January 1, 1866. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. a) 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


4 Pixs Street, New Yor«, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 
59 Wat STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport. R. I 





Attention given to Land-Draining ; 
Farm Buildings. including Earth Closets ; the Renovation 
of Worn-out nds ; Road-making. « ete. 


1841. 
S. DAVIS, Jr.’s 
CELEBRATED * DIAMOND” BRAND SUGAR-CURED 


HAMS 
CINCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers in principal Cities 
READ & ROUNDEY, Agents, 
Corner of Beaver and New Streets. 
New York. 


T. Gc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS, 


And Office Furniture, 
17% FULTON STREET. 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET. 
New Yors. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER 
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STATEMENT 
OF THE 
PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 1, 1869, 


Number of Policies issued 


during the year : 8,229 
Amount insured duringthe 

year.. --. $22,523,549 
Total amount of losses 

paid .. 700,625 





Premiums received during year 


$1,743,173 35 
Interest received during year. . 


187,660 19 


Total income for the year $1,990,833 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by death on 87 policies. $166,950 66 
Paid commissions and eslagten to 
agents ‘ 229,575 51 
Paid dividends and for polic ies 
surrendered ... a 148,570 7% 
Paid physician's fees, salaries. 
taxes, printing, postage, and 
all other expenses..... ‘ $113, S22 93 gens. 419 & 
Total. osstanend gia. M2, 413 Ww 
ASSETS. 
Loans on real estate...... $764,900 00 
Bank stocks and railroad bonds... .. 213.150 @ 
United States registered and State bonds 198.565 00 
Hartford ¢ ity Gas Light © wageay © stock 5.925 
Loans on collateral security. ... . 3.442 58 
Bills receivable, amply secured ae 1,898,624 00 
Furniture in home and branch office... 12,654 83 
Cash on hand and in banks 1%,6M 58 
Accrued interest and deferred premiums 86.778 Ti 
Amount in the hands of agents and in course 
of transmission 256.365 53 
Total assets of the Company $3,664,090 18 


Table of Comparisons of the Business of 
1866, 1867, and 1868, 


oP THE 


PHCENTIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 














Number of policies issued in 1866 4.108 
Number of policies issued in 1867 5.811 
Number of policies issued in 1868 8,229 
Increase of 1867 over 1866, 41 per cent 
In: rease of 1868 over 1866, 100 per cent. 
Amount insured in 1866 $n 105 208 
Amount insured in 1867 15.250. 930 
Amount insured in 1868 ° 22.523.549 
Increase of 1867 over 1°66, f7 per cent 
Increase of 1868 over 1866, 146 per cent 
Income in 1866 $848,607 71 
Income in L867 1,179,044 28 
Income in 1868 1,930,883 00 
Increase of 1867 over 1866, 38 per cent 
Increase of 1868 over 1866, 128 per cent 
Increase of assets, 1966 $547,324 28 
Increaseof as sets, 1867 761,029 34 
| Increase of assets, 1868 1,245,715 89 
Increase of 1867 over 1866, 52 per cent 
Increase of 1868 over 1866, 151 per cent. 
Received from interest in 1867... $120,790 23 
Paid in losses in 1867 -107, 700 00 
Received for interest over losses paid.. ; $13,099 23 
| Received from interest in 1868... .$187, 660 19 
| Paid i in losses in 1868 .. 166,950 66 
| Received for interest over losses paid... 20,709 58 
Wate ..ck cankkscantenauee $38,808 76 
Whole number policies in force 1866. .. 987 
Whole number policies in force 1867. . 12,829 
Whole number policies in force 1868. . 17,722 
Increase of 1867 over 1866, 30 per cent. 
Increase of 1868 over 1866, 80 per cent 
Whole amount of insurance 1°66 $18,990,784 
Whole amount of insurance 1567 27,889,171 
Whole amount of insurance 1868 42,127,242 
Increase of 1867 over 1866, 47 per cent, 
Increase of 1868 over 1866, 122 per cent. 
Assets in 1866.... . 81,457,314 9 
| a 2.218.844 29 
Assets in 1868 ...... 8.664.060 18 


eaics of 1867 over 1866, ‘52 per a 
Increase of 1868 ore 1866, 151 per cent. 
FESSENDEN, President 


JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
158 BROADWAY. 


John E. De Witt, Resident Director. 
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1,000 MILES 


oF THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 500 miles of the western portion of the line, beginning 
at Sacramento, are also done, but 


267 MILES REMAIN 


To be finished, to open the Grand Through Line to the 


Pacific. This Opening will certainly take place carly this 
season. i 
First Mortgage Bonds 


AT PAR. 

By ita charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds are a 
First Mortgage upon tle entire road and all its equip- 
ments. 

THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN AT SIX PER 
CENT, and both PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD 

The entire amount of the mortgage will be about $30,- 
000,000, and the interest $1,800,000 per annum in gold 
The present currency cost of this interest is less than 
$2,500,000 per annum, while the gross earnings for tho 
year 1668, FROM WAY BUSINESS only, on AN AVER- 
AGE OF LESS THAN 400 MILES OF ROAD LN OPERA- 
TION, WERE MORE THAN 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 

As the supply of these Bonds will soon cease, partics 
who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 
to do so at once. The price for the present is par and 
accrued intercst from January 1, in currency. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York 

AT THE 
Company’s Office, 20 Nassau St., 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 
59 WALL STREET, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States, 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through loca 
agents will look to them jor their safe delivery. “ 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 
Jan, 2, 1869. 


The First Mortgage Bonds of the Rock- 


FORD, Rock IsLanp AND St. Louts RarmRoap Company 


pay both the Principal and Seven per Cent. Interest—1ist 
Feb. and Ist Aug.—in GOLD COIN, Free of Government 
Tax 

A limited amount only of these Bonds may be had at 


par and accrued interest in currency, of H. H. BOODY, 
Treasurer, 12 Wall street: or of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


Bankers, 32 Wall street 


MARVIN & cO.’sS 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 






Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway. New York. 
721 Chestnut St., ae .. 
108 Bank S:., Cleveland, O. 


ise send for a Circular. 


Principal Warehouses: 


Pie 





| 
| 











Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer n any watch of fore’ 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

I can inform any one interested of hundreds of Wheeler 
& Wilson Machines of twelve years’ wear that to-day are 
in better condition than one entirely new. I have often 
driven one of them at a speed of eleven hundred stitches a 
minute, I have repaired fifteen different kinds of Sewing- 
Machines, and I have found yours to wear better than any 
other. With ten years’ experience in Scwing-Machines of 
different kinds, yours has stood the most and the severert 
test for durability and simplicity. Gzores L. CLARE. 


Lyndenville, N. Y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,. . . $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 1,1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, .. . $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCUTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 








AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR a SILE MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special ~ Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Strect, Baltimore. 


ASK FOR 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


None Genuine unless stamped ** A. A. CONSTANTINE'S 
Persian Healing, or Pine Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 
1867." 

For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery 
this soap has no equal. It cures Pimples, Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, Frosted Feet, Burns, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, all 
Diseases of the ScaLp and SKIN, and is a good shaving 


soap. 
‘IT have used your Persian Healing — in my practice 
extensively, and it has proved the best healing Soap I ever 
. It has no equal for wash the heads and skin of 
children.” L. P. ALpricn, M.D., 19 Harrison Street, N. Y. 
For sale by all Dealers. If they don’t keep it, send to us. 
Agents Wanted. Address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann Street, New York. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C CO., 
Manufacturers of 





GAS FIXTURES, 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, | 


13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


=== 





NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT Ok 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
First National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
To which al! general correspondence should be addressed. 





OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee, 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company, National in its character, offers, by _rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO.., of 216 Broadway, new Park Benk 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. 
itman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where oo 

re 


_| for insurance on the most favorable terms w 


ceived hse 


_ AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
- $3,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
62 WALL STREET. 


Assets January 1, 1869, - - : $5,150,981 71 
280,553 98 


Liabilities, 


CAPITAL, 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Policies Issued PAYABLE IN GOLD when Desired. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
A family school founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to timid 





inclu 
ty Ry ory respect, 
a ents com every ys 
Cohege, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on ote. 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prrcrpax, Stamford, Conn. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. ‘ 











